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SHAKESPEARE AS A MAN OF SCIENCE. 


A STUDY IN THE HIGHER CBITICISM. 


His Honor Judge Webb has achieved 
something remarkable—he has written 
an entertaining book in advocacy of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare hypothesis. One 
chapter, “Of Shakespeare as a Man of 
Science,” I propose to examine; and it 
is a pleasure, in doing so, to know that 
the remarkable ability of Dr. Webb as- 
sures one that he has made the best 
of his case. “Here, as elsewhere,” he 
tells us, “the higher criticism has been 
at work.” I have always felt humbled 
by this awe-inspiring title, “the higher 
criticism.” We shall now see how the 
higher criticism, here as elsewhere, ar- 
rives at its conclusions. 

Before coming to close quarters with 
this chapter I may notice a few points 
of parallelism scattered through other 
parts of the volume. 

“The discussion of ‘the Law Salique’ 
... (in King Henry V.),” writes Dr. 
Webb, “displays the learning of a law- 
yer, and the conclusion that ‘the Sa- 
lique law was not devised for the realm 
of France,’ is identical with the con- 
clusion which is indicated in the Apoph- 
thegms of Bacon.” 

Bacon therefore wrote the speech of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in Henry 
V., Act I. scene 2. Unluckily for the 
argument the speech is simply trans- 





ferred by the writer of the play from 
Holinshed’s Chronicle. 

“Sometimes,” according to Dr. Webb, 
“the use of a single phrase, like the 
print of Dirk Hatteraick’s shoe, will 
supply a piece of evidence that decides 
a question. In the Advancement Luther 
is described as finding in ‘discourse of 
reason the province he had undertaken 
in his war with Rome,’ and Bacon con- 
stantly employs the phrase. It is so 
peculiar that when it was observed in 
Hamlet the critics regarded it as a mis- 
print.” 

Unhappily for the decisive piece of 
evidence, here Dirk Hatteraicks are 
many. “Discourse of reason” occurs as 
early as Caxton; it occurs in Sir 
Thomas More; it occurs in Eden (the 
examples from Caxton and Eden are 
cited in the New English Dictionary); it 
is found in Holland’s translation of 
Plutarch’s Morals; it is found at least 
four times in Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne. 

“If Antony says that, ‘even at the 
base of Pompey’s statua great Cesar 
fell,’ the Irving (Irving Shakespeare) 
annotator admits that Bacon is the only 
writer that used statua for statue.” 

The “Irving annotator,” if cited cor- 
rectly, is liberal in admissions, for the 
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form “statua” was not obsolete even 
when Sir T. Herbert wrote his Travels, 
or when Peter Heylyn published his 
History of the Presbyterians. But it hap- 
pens that “Pompey’s statua” is not 
found in any text of Shakespeare 
earlier than Steevens’ edition of 1793. 
The original text is “statue,’’ here as 
elsewhere, and “statua” was a conjec- 
ture of Malone’s, 

“If Antony is to ‘take thought and die 
for Ceesar,’ the Irving (Irving Shake- 
speare) annotator refers to Bacon’s 
Henry VII. as the only authority for the 
use of the word ‘thought’ in the sense 
of anxiety or sorrow.” 

Surely Dr. Webb does not mean that 
this sense is peculiar to Shakespeare 
and Bacon, It is of common occurrence 
in Elizabethan and earlier English. 
“Take no thought” is the rendering of 
the authorized version (Matt. vi. 25) of 
py pepyvare TH Wvyy buoy. And in 
Baret’s Alvearie, 1580, we come upon 
Shakespeare’s very words: “He will 
die for sorrowe and thought. Morietur 
pre dolore. Conficietur merore.” “I die 
for thought,” says Skelton (Manerly 
Margery). “The old man for very 
thought and grief of heart pined away 
and died,” writes Holland; and, if it 
were needful, examples could be multi- 
plied. 

The Baconians, and Dr. Webb among 
them, make much of an error common 
to Shakespeare, in Troilus and Cressida, 
and Bacon in the Advancement: “Unlike 
young men,” says Shakespeare’s Hec- 
tor, 


Whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear Moral Philosophy. 


And Bacon: “Is not the opinion of 
Aristotle worthy to be regarded, where- 
in he saith that young men are not fit 
auditors of Moral Philosophy.” It was 
of Political not Moral Philosophy that 
Aristotle wrote thus. 

I have not delved the matter to the 
root, and perhaps several instances of 
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the error may have been noticed; but 
evidently it was current in Elizabethan 
days, for Mulcaster, the schoolmaster 
of Edmund Spenser, whose remarkable 
work on education, Positions, was edited 
in 1888 by the late Mr. Quick, writes 
(p. 247) as follows: “We use to set 
young ones to the morall and politike 
first, and reason, against Aristotle’s 
conclusion, that a young stripling is a 
fit hearer of morall Philosophie.” Mul- 
caster goes on to explain that Aristotle 
placed “the Mathematicalles” and 
“Naturall Philosophie” in a compara- 
tively early stage of education, and re- 
served the other parts of philosophy 
“for elder years.” Mr. Spedding notices 
that the same error is found in Malvez- 
zi’s Discorsi, 1622. It had some ori- 
gin common to several European coun- 
tries. 

“Down, down I come like glistering 
Phaeton,” exclaims Richard II. “And 
who,” asks Dr. Webb, “but the author 
of The Wisdom of the Ancients would 
have bethought himself of the ‘glister- 
ing Phaethon’ under such circum- 
stances, and associated the myth of 
legendary Greece with the surround- 
ings of a feudal castle?” I cannot an- 
swer the question; but I can remind 
the querist that in writing Richard II, 
Shakespeare had certainly a vivid rec- 
ollection of Marlowe’s Edward II., and 
that Marlowe makes his Warwick ex- 
claim against Gaveston, not at Flint 
Castle, indeed, but at the New Temple: 


Ignoble vassal, that like Phaeton 
Aspir’st unto the guidance of the sun. 


Yet Dr. Webb is not one of those 
Baconians who assert that the author 
of The Wisdom of the Ancients was the 
author of Edward II. 

I have selected these parallels, set 
down in various parts of Dr. Webb's 
volume, as showing the “higher criti- 
cism” on its weaker side. But in the 


ease of the chapter “Of Shakespeare as 
a Man of Science,’ IT shall not select; 
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I shall notice everything which a rea- 
sonable person can suppose to possess 
importance, everything which Dr. 
Webb treats in detail rather than in a 
summary. If Bacon and Shakespeare 
both observe the fact that “dung ap- 
plied to the roots of trees doth set them 
forward,” I shall not delay to prove 
that the fact had been known to others 
than the poet and philosopher, but my 
examination of the main contents of 
this chapter will be exhaustive. 

Let me first quote Dr. Webb's state- 
ment of what he means to prove: 


The Natural History was first pub- 
lished in 1627, a year after Bacon’s 
death. ... It contains a number of 
speculations which must be regarded 
as peculiar and fantastic. What is more 
surprising, it maintains, as scientific 
truths, a number of errors which had 
been all but universally exploded. At 
the same time, what is equally extraor- 
dinary, it anticipates some of the most 
profound conceptions of modern sci- 
ence. As Shakespeare died in 1616, 
and as the Sylva was not published till 
1627, it is plain that the Stratford 
player could not by any possibility have 
entered the mysterious. wood. And the 
wonderful thing is this. There is scarce 
an experiment however mean, there is 
scarce a speculation however fantastic, 
there is scarce an error however obsti- 
nate and perverse, there is scarce a sci- 
entific intuition however original and 
profound, to be discovered in the Nat- 
ural History that is not also to be dis- 
covered in the Plays. 


The number of parallels which Dr. 
Webb has collected or selected from 
his Baconian predecessors is not re- 
markable. A larger collection, includ- 
ing many as striking as any adduced 
by Dr. Webb, has been brought to- 
gether from Lyly by Mr. Rushton. Ly- 
ly’s writings were accessible to Shake- 
speare, as Shakespeare’s were to Ba- 
con; but I am not aware that the author 
of Euphues has been yet named as the 
author of King Lear. 

What I shall attempt to prove is that 
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all which Dr. Webb regards as proper 
to Shakespeare and Bacon was, in fact, 
the common knowledge or common er- 
ror of the time. The medizval science 
of nature was largely derived from 
Pliny’s Natural History—its curious 
lore, true and false, filtered into the 
general mind through many channels. 
Doubtless the source of many of the 
Elizabethan references to beasts and 
birds and plants and stones was the 
volume known as Batman upon Bartho- 
lome, which replaced in 1582 the earlier 
translation of Glanvilla by Trevisa. In 
it much is derived from Pliny. My quo- 
tations from Pliny are from the transla- 
tion by Holland, of which the first edi- 
tion appeared in 1601. The Secrets and 
Wonders of the Worlde, an earlier trans- 
lation coming through the French is 
not accessible to me. It is to be ex- 
pected that in some instances a parallel 
from Bacon will be closer than others, 
as in many instances a parallel from 
Lyly or some other writer will happen 
to be the best. . 

“Of all the theories entertained by 
Bacon,” writes Dr. Webb, “the most 
peculiar is his Theory of Spirits.” Briefly 
it is this—that “most of the effects of 
nature” are produced by “the spirits or 
pneumaticals that are in all tangible 
bodies,’* which spirits are material but 
invisible. The theory Dr. Webb calls 
prosaic, but Bacon, writing as Shake- 
speare, “‘transmutes it iato gold.” Ba- 
con speaks of “the spirit of wine,” and 
Shakespeare in Othello addresses, the 
“invisible spirit of wine.” In The Tem- 
pest, Alonzo’s “spirits” are dulled. 
Lulling sounds, according to Bacon, 
conduce to sleep, because they “move 
in the spirits a gentle attention”; and 
Jessica is not merry when she hears 
Sweet music, because, as Lorenzo ex- 
plains, her “spirits are attentive.” Ba- 
con tells us that the outward manifes- 
tations of the passions are “the effects 
of the dilatation and coming forth of 
the spirits into the outward parts”; 
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when Hamlet sees the Ghose, the Queen 
exclaims: 


Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly 
peep. 


The “wanton spirits’ of Cressida 
“look out at every joint.” 

The medizval theory of “spirits” will 
be found in the Encyclopedia of Bar- 
tholomew Anglicus on the Properties of 
Things already referred to—a book of 
wide influence. The popular opinions 
of Shakespeare’s time respecting “‘spir- 
its’ may be read in Bright’s Treatise 
of Melancholy, 1586, and Burton’s Anat- 
omy, 1621, and in many another volume, 
According to Bartholomew, the spirits 
are air-like substances; the “natural 
spirit” in the body arises in the liver, 
and is a rarefied form of the vapor of 
the blood; further purified and attenu- 
ated in the heart, it becomes the “vital 
spirit’; made yet more subtile in the 
brain, it becomes “the animal spirit.” 
This spirit, three in kinds, is essentially 
one; it is the instrument of the soul, 
serving as the intermediary between 
soul and body. 

In popular language the word “spirit” 
was extended to inanimate things. 
Lodge, in his translation of Seneca, 
speaks of the “spirit” of lightning left 
in wine which lightning had congealed 
(p. 800). Chapman, in his Bacchus, 
speaks of the “spirits” of the odors of 
wine. But Bright, in his Melancholy, 
seems almost to anticipate the theory 
of Bacon, and possibly he was himself 
influenced by Paracelsus. The “spirit 
of our bodies’ is light, subtile, and 
yielding, yet it forces the heaviest and 
grossest parts of our bodies to their 
several operations; vehement passion 
either withdraws the spirit from the 
outward parts or prodigally scatters 
them on the surface (p. 60); in blushing, 
for example, the “blood and spirit,” 
first withdrawn, “breake forth again 
more vehemently” (p. 164). Things in- 


animate have also a “spirit” in them. 
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“The spirit of our bodies,”’says Bright 
(p. 35), “is maintained by nourish- 
ments, whether they be of the vege- 
table or animall kind; which creatures 
affoord not only their corporall sub- 
stance, but a spirituall matter also... 
this spirit of theirs is altered more 
speedily, or with larger travell of na- 
ture.” The spirit of wine is of all the 
most swiftly altered and appropriated 
by our spirits, but everything that we 
eat or drink is endued with a spirit, 
for “without this spirit no creature 
could give us sustenation.” 

The language of Shakespeare is pop- 
ular, and connected probably neither 
with what Bright nor with what Bacon 
wrote; but if a theory be required, it 
can be found as easily in a volume 
which Shakespeare might have read as 
in a volume published after his death. 

As to music and its effect upon the 
“spirits,” Bright speaks of it as “allur- 
ing the spirites’’ (p. 241). Burton quotes 
from Lemnius, who declares that music 
not only affects the ears, “but the very 
arteries, the vital and animal spirits’; 
and again from Scaliger, who explains 
its power as due to the fact that it 
plays upon “the spirits about the 
heart”; whereupon Burton, like Shake- 
speare’s Lorenzo, proceeds to speak of 
the influence of music upon beasts, and, 
like Lorenzo, cites the tale of Orpheus. 

I do not care to discuss in the pages 
of a Review the subject in reference 
to which the expression “expense of 
spirit” or “spirits” occurs in Bacon 
and in Shakespeare. Donne (Progress 
of the Soul, stanza xxi.), in the same 
connection, has the words: 


Freely on his she friends 
He blood, and spirit, pith, and marrow 
spends. 


The thought is of the commonest 
occurrence in Elizabethan drama; and 
the expression “expense of spirits” is 
not peculiar to the writer of the Son- 
nets or the writer of the Sylva. Bright 
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in his Melancholy, 1586, has the expres- 
sion on p. 62; again at p. 237; again at 
p. 244. It may be found in Donne’s 
Progress of the Soul, stanza vi. 

Dr. Webb proceeds to notice that the 
Soothsayer’s warnings to Shakespeare’s 
Antony “Stay not by Ceesar’s side,” &c., 
may also be found in Bacon. Shake- 
speare here versifies from North’s Plu- 
tarch, and his Soothsayer’s phraseology 
is that of North, not that of Bacon. 

But “the Egyptian Queen, like the 
Egyptian Soothsayer, adopts the senti- 
ments of Bacon.” The Natural History 
lays it down that “the spirits of ani- 
mate bodies have a fine commixture of 
flame and an aerial substance”; and in 
Antony and Cleopatra the Queen, on 
hearing of the death of her lover, ex- 
claims: 


I’m fire and air! My other elements 
I give to baser life. 


Is not man, we may ask in Shake- 
spearean language, made of the four 
elements? And does not Elizabethan 
literature afford a “plurisy” of ex- 
amples (to be still Shakespearean) of 
the recognition of air and fire as the 
nobler components of life? The follow- 
ing from Sylvester’s Du Bartas (second 
day of first week) may serve as a speci- 
men: 


For in our Flesh our Bodies Earth re- 
mains: 

Our vitall spirits, our Fire and Aire 
possess; 

And last our Water in our humours 
rests. 


Or this from Chapman’s Andromeda 
Liberata: 


The subtler parts of humour being re- 


solved 

More thick parts rest, of fire and air 
the want 

Makes earth and water more predomi- 
nant. 


Dr. Webb goes on: “‘As a corollary to 
bis theory of pneumaticals. Bacon 
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adopts the theory of spontaneous gen- 
eration.” ‘“Putrefaction,” he says, is 
the work of the spirits of bodies, which 
are ever unquiet to get forth, and con- 
gregate with the air, and to enjoy the 
sunbeams”; and as examples of “crea- 
tures bred of putrefaction,” he men- 
tions, in another passage, “the maggot, 
the weevil, and the moth.” As usual 
Bacon “is attended by his double”; “we 
can hardly understand the words of 
Hamlet without a knowledge of the 
philosophy of the Sylva: ‘if the sun 
breed maggots in a dead dog, being a 
god (good) kissing carrion—have you a 
daughter?—let her not walk in the sun, 
&Q’” 

Now it would be nothing strange if 
Shakespeare really held the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation; but here 
there is not a word to suggest Bacon’s 
theory of the “spirit of bodies’ unquiet 
to enjoy the sunbeams. Shakespeare 
expresses a popular notion in popular 
language. “O blessed, breeding sun!” 
cries Timon of Athens. I will not dis- 
cuss whether it is the masculine sun, 
or the feminine moon, or the star 
Venus, which sprinkleth the dew of 
generation whereby all things are en- 
gendered; Aristotle and Pliny may be 
consulted on these obscure questions. 
It will be enough to note that Donne, 
in 1601 (Progress of the Soul, stanza ii.), 
is, like Shakespeare, the “double” of 
Bacon: 


Thee, eye of heaven (the sun), this 
great soul envies not, 
By thy male force is all we have begot. 


And again Donne, in an early satire, 
written long before Bacon’s Sylva, de- 
scribed an affected courtier: 


A thing more strange than on Nile’s 
slime the sun 
Ee’r bred. 


Moffett died in 1604; in his posthu- 
mously published Theatre of Insects we 
are told that beetles “have no females, 
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but have their generation from the 
sun.” 

“Bacon,” writes Dr. Webb, “main- 


tained a theory of flame which, appar- 
ently, was peculiar to himself. He 
holds that ‘flame is a fixed body’... 
and that consequently ‘flame doth 
not mingle with flame, but only 
remaineth contiguous.’” Here again 
Shakespeare adopts the theory of 
Bacon. Proteus explains that one 
love is forgotten for another even 
as “one heat another heat expels’; Ben- 
volio remarks that in love “one fire 
burns out another’s burning”’’; and from 
Julius Cesar is quoted “as fire drives 
out fire, so pity pity”; from Coriolanus, 
“one fire drives out one fire.” 

If Shakespeare’s words embody Ba- 
con’s “theory of flame,” the theory 
must be not “peculiar to himself,” but 
as old as Tatius and as new as Burton; 
for in the Anatomy of Melancholy (cure 
of love-melancholy), a book published 
before Bacon’s Sylva, we read: “A silly 
lover . . . when he hath compared her 
(his mistress) with others, he abhors 
her name, sight, and memory... .” As 
he (Tatius) observes, Priorem flammam 
novus ignis extrudit, “one fire drives out 
another.” 

“Nothing,” writes Dr. Webb, “in the 
history of science is more astonishing 
than Bacon’s Theory of the Celestial 
Bodies.”’ Notwithstanding the teaching 
of Bruno and Galileo, he maintained 
that “the celestial bodies, most of 
them, are fires or flames as the Stoics 
held.” Notwithstanding the teaching 
of Copernicus he held the medizval 
doctrine of ‘“‘the heavens turning about 
in a most rapid motion.” “But the mar- 
vel,” says Dr. Webb, “is that the om- 
niscient Shakespeare with his superhu- 
man genius maintained these exploded 
errors as confidently as Bacon”: 


Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love, 
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The Baconian errors are treated by 
Shakespeare as “the highest types of 
certainty.” 

It presses rather hardly upon Ham- 
let’s distracted letter to deduce from 
his rhyme a “theory of the celestial 
bodies.” But in fact Shakespeare re- 
peats the reference to the stars as fires 
many times. Perhaps it is better to 
dismiss Dr. Webb’s comment with a 
jest than to burden my pages with 
proof that references to the stars as 
fire and to the motion of the heavens 
are scattered over the pages of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries as thickly as 
the stars themselves. Even Milton’s 
astronomy is in general medieval, and 
for him the stars are “fires.””’ Even Sir 
Thomas Browne, the learned and cred- 
ulous-incredulous- physician of Nor- 
wich, writing nearly half a century 
after Shakespeare (Vulgar Errors vi. 
chap. v.), mentions the truth of the Co- 
pernican hypothesis as, in his own day, 
a subject of debate among the learned. 

Having endeavored to show that the 
style of a passage in Othello resembles 
that of Bacon’s Essay of Gardens, Dr. 
Webb writes: “Take again the speech 
of Agamemnon to the Grecian chiefs in 
Troilus and Cressida: 


Checks and disasters 
Grow in the veins of actions highest 
rear’d, 
As knots by the conflux of meeting sap 
Infect the sound pine and divert his 
grain 
Tortive and errant from his course of 
growth. 


Here again, even if we hold that the 
hands are the hands of Esau, we must 
admit that the voice is the voice of 
Jacob; for Bacon tells us that in some 
plants there is a ‘closeness and hard- 
ness in their stalk, which hindereth the 
sap from going up, until it hath gath- 
ered into a knot, and so is more urged 
to put forth.’ ” 

Bacon, however, in the passage from 
which Dr. Webb quotes with prudent 
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omissions (Natural History, 589), ex- 
pressly denies that “knots,” such as he 
here speaks of, are found in “trees.” 
He is, in fact, treating of nodes, “joints, 
or knuckles,” in “herbs,” in “fennel, 
corn, reeds, or canes,” and other plants 
which he names. Nor does he suggest 
that these nodes are caused by Shake- 
speare’s “conflux of meeting sap”; on 
the contrary the sap, as it ascends, 
“doth (as it were) tire and stop by the 
way.” Neither the phenomenon nor the 
theory is that of the verses cited from 
Troilus and Cressida. 

Pliny’s Natural History illustrates the 
next parallel adduced by Dr. Webb be- 
tween Bacon and Shakespeare. “Let- 
ting of plants blood,” according to Ba- 
con, “doth meliorate fruit,” but the 
blood-letting is only to be effected “at 
some seasons of the year.” And the 
gardener in Richard II. “takes the 
hint,” and says: 


We at time of year 
Do wound the bark, the skin of our 
fruit-trees, 
Lest being over-proud with sap and 
blood, 
With too much riches it confound itself. 


The parallel is remarkably close; but 
the operation and its rules were fa- 
miliar to the cultivators of trees in 
Shakespeare’s day. Trees have “a cer- 
taine moisture in their barkes,” we 
read in Holland’s Pliny, “which we 
must understand to be their very 
blood.” The use of the words “blood” 
and “bleeding” as applied to trees con- 
tinued for two centuries after Shake- 
speare’s time; perhaps it is not yet ob- 
solete. Dekker in The Wonder of a 
Kingdom (Works iv. p. 230) like Shake- 
speare, imports the image into drama: 


(I) would not have him cut so noble a 
spreading vine, 
To draw from it one drop of blood. 


For every operation in husbandry, as 
may be learnt from Tusser, there is an 
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appointed time, often determined by 
the waxing or waning of the moon; 
sometimes even an appointed hour. A 
fir- or pine-tree (Pliny xvii. 24) must 
not have its bark “pilled” during those 
months “wherein the sunne passeth 
thorough the signes of Taurus or Gem- 
ini;” and, like Shakespeare, Pliny terms 
the bark the “skin” of thetree. If physi- 
cians would “bleed” a mulberry-tree, 
they will do it, we learn from Pliny, at 
seven or eight o’clock of a morning. It 
is perhaps worth illustrating from a 
contemporary author, Shakespeare’s 
“being over-proud with sap and blood.” 
“The fittest time of the moon for prun- 
ing,” says Gervase Markham, “is, as 
for grafting, when the sap is ready to 
stir (not proudly stirring), and so to 
cover the wound” (A New Orchard, p. 
36). 

Bacon, as Dr. Webb notices, paid at- 
tention to the succession of flowers 
during the seasons of the year, and 
suggested that “there ought to be gar- 
dens for all the months of the year.” 


“And in The Winter’s Tale the seasons of 


flowers become types of the seasons in 
the life of man. The idea of Shake- 
speare was not a novel one, and, as 
Hunter observes, had been embodied 
in heraldic blazonings. Sir John Ferne 
in the Blazon of Gentry, 1596, names the 
appropriate flowers to typify infancy, 
puerility, adolescence, lusty green 
youth, virility (the gillofer and red 
rose), gray hairs, and decrepitude. The 
parallel between Ferne and Shake- 
speare is in its idea much closer than 
that between Shakespeare and Bacon. 

In the Natural History (of Bacon) we 
are told that “shade to some plants con- 
duceth to make them large and pros- 
perous more than sun”; and that, ac- 
cordingly, if you sow borage among 
strawberries “‘you shall find the straw- 
berries under those leaves far more 
large than their fellows.” And even so 
the Bishop of Ely (in King Henry V.) 
explains the large and luxuriate devel- 
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opment of the Prince’s nature on his 
emerging from the shade of low com- 
pany by saying: 
{ 
The strawberry grows underneath the 
nettle. 


True; but the Bishop of Ely might 
have known a fact familiar to our old 
gardeners, and not forgotten in the 
Gardeners Labyrinth of 1608 (Part ii. p. 
76): “The strawberries require small 
labour .°. . saving that these are to he 
set in some shadowie place of the gar- 
den, in that these rather desire to grow 
under the shadow of other hearbes 
than to be planted in beddes alone.” * 

Bacon remarks that “wheresoever 
one plant draweth a particular juice 
out of the earth, that juice which re- 
maineth is good for the other plant,” 
so that “there the neighbourhood doth 
good.” . “And the Bishop of Ely (in 
King Henry V.) catches at the idea... 


And wholesome berries thrive and 
ripen best 

Neighbour’d by fruit of baser quality.” 

The idea of Bacon was also “caught 
at’ in prophetic anticipation by Mon- 
taigne (as long since noted by Mr. 
Forbes). In Florio’s translation the 
passage runs thus: “If it hapned (as 
some gardeners say) that these Roses 
and Violets are ever the sweeter and 
more odoriferous, that grow neere un- 
der Garlike and Onions for so much as 
they suck and draw all the ill savours 
of the ground unto them, &c.” The 
same practice of placing side by side 
plants which suck different juices from 
the earth is spoken of by Lyly in his 
Euphues: “‘Gardeners who in their curi- 
ous knots mixe Hysoppe with Time as 
ayders the one to the growth of the 
other, the one being dry, the other 
moist.” * 

“Bacon remarks that ‘generally night 
showers are better than day showers 


1See Ellacombe’s “Plant-Lore,”’ p 284, for 
other illustrations. 
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for that the sun followeth not so fast 
upon them’; and the Bishop of Ely (in 
King Henry V.) refers to the fact (‘Grew 
like the summer grass, fastest by 
night’) as excusing the unworthy night 
adventures of the Prince.” 

The fact, if it be one, was known as 
long ago as the days of Pliny, from 
whom, indeed, Bacon almost quotes 
(Natural History, Book xvii. chap. ii.}: 
“or lands,” writes Pliny, “new sowne, 
and any young plants, injoy more bene- 
fit by such shoures in the night, for 
that the Sun commeth not so presently 
upon them againe to dry and drink up 
all the moisture.” 

In the Natural History Bacon suggests 
that “if you can get a scion to grow 
upon the stock of another kind,” it 
“may make the fruit greater, though 
it is like it will make the fruit baser.”’ 
And even so Polixenes, in arguing with 
Perdita, continues: 


You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser 
kind 
By bud of nobler race. 


“Scions” and “stocks,” of course, 
crowd into Pliny’s pages on graffing. 
“All trees that are tame and gentle,” 
he writes, “may well be graffed into 
stocks and roots of the wild ... con- 
trariwise graffe the wild and savage 
kind upon the other, you shall have all 
degenerate and become wild.” Neither 
Shakespeare nor Pliny suggests that 
the fruit will be “baser.” Dr. Webb 
finds in Bacon a forerunner of Darwin 
in the doctrine of The Transmutation of 
Species; and Shakespeare also antici- 
pates Darwin in The Winter’s Tale. Per- 
dita will have none of the “streaked 
gillyvors,” for 


There is an art which in their piedness 
shares 
With great creating nature. 


? See for other illustrations Beisly’s “Shake- 
speare’s Garden,” pp. 105-107. 
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But Perdita is only referring to one 
of the best known processes of garden- 
ing. William Harrison in his Descrip- 
tion of England (Book ii. chap. xx.) 
wrote long before Shakespeare imag- 
ined Perdita: “How art also helpeth 
nature, in the dailie colouring, dubling, 
and enlarging the proportion of our 
floures, it is incredible to report; for so 
curious and cunning are our gardeners, 
now in these daies, that they presume 
to doo in maner what they list with na- 
ture, and moderate hir course in things 
as if they were hir superiors.” It would 
be gratifying to our national pride to 
suppose that the noble thought of Po- 
lixenes—“The art itself is nature’—was 
the special possession of Bacon and 
Shakespeare. But that thought was 
prominent in the teaching of Para- 
celsus, whom Bacon refuses to hon- 
or. Even the art of magic, accord- 
ing to him, is “an art that Nature 
makes.” 

In an “Experiment solitary touching 
the growth of coral,” Bacon describes 
it as “a submarine plant,” and he de- 
scribes the changes which it undergoes 
when “brought into the air.” Even this 
lead is transmuted (by Shakespeare) 
into gold, when . . . Ariel sings 


Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are coral made, &c. 


The changes which Bacon describes as 
taking place in coral when brought into 
the aire are that it “becometh hard and 
shining red.” The connection of Bacon’s 
words with Shakespeare is not obvious; 
but such words were in fact accessible 
to Shakespeare in Holland’s Pliny sev- 
eral years before The Tempest was writ- 
ten. Coral “resembles a bush or shrub 
in foorme and of itselfe within the 
water is of colour greene. The berries 
thereof under the water be white and 
soft; no sooner be they taken forth but 
presently they wax hard and turne 
red.” 

“In 


the Historia Ventorum Bacon 


§21 


makes the remark that sometimes the 
sea swells without wind or tide, and 
that this generally precedes a tempest. 
...In Richard III. this remarkable 
phenomenon supplies a moralizing Lon- 
don citizen with a metaphor for his 
moral: 


By a divine instinct men’s minds mis- 
trust 

Ensuing danger, as, by proof, we see 

The water swell before a boisterous 
storm.” 


Dr. Webb might with advantage have 
quoted the note of Tollet, given in the 
Variorum edition of 1821: This is from 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 721: 
“Before such great things men’s hearts 
of a secret instinct of nature misgive 
them; as the sea without wind swelleth 
of himself some time before a tem- 
pest.” 

In the second scene of Macbeth, we 
read: 


And whence the sun ’gins his reflection 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thun- 
ders break. 


Mr. Lee thinks that this scene may 
have been “an interpolation by a hack 
of the theatre.” But Dr. Webb de- 
clares, “If this be so, the hack of the 
theatre was Bacon. In his History of 
the Winds he lays it down as an un- 
doubted fact that the sun by the action 
of its heat is the primary cause of al- 
most all the winds.” In a note he adds 
that Bacon’s theory, “if it does not an- 
ticipate, contains the germ of the best 
conclusions of modern science.” 

Shakespeare, or Mr. Lee’s theatre 
hack, is not anticipating Sir Robert 
Ball (from whom Dr. Webb quotes), 
but is repeating what Pliny and other 
writers had made a popular belief. In 
chapter xii. of Pliny’s second book we 
read that “the Sun maketh tempests.”’ 
Seneca (Lodge’s translation, 1614, p. 
848) in his Naturall Questions explains 
the phenomenon; “Whence strong 
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windes are caused” is Lodge’s marginal 
note; the sun “reflecting upon the cold 
ayre”’ produces these winds according 
to Seneca; “the Sun is the efficient 
cause of the winds” (p. 849). It was 
the accepted theory of Shakespeare’s 
day, as set forth in Batman upon Bar- 
tholome. 


In the Atriola Mortis Bacon enumer- 
ates as signs of coming death: the mo- 
tus manuum. floccos colligendo, the mem- 
oria confusa, the nasus acutus, the frigus 
extremitatum, and the clamor of the 
dying man. In Henry V. the Quondam 
Quickly, of all people in the world, 
translates Bacon’s Latin into English, 
and describes Falstaff as “fumbling 
with the sheets,” as “playing with the 
flowers” of the quilt, as “babbling of 
green fields,” as “lying with his nose 
as sharp as a pen” and his “feet as cold 
as a stone,” and as “crying out God, 
God, God! three or four times before 
he died. 


Shakespeare did not need to wait for 
Bacon’s Latin or Holland’s English to 
know the signs of death as they would 
be described by mine hostess, with a 
luxury of detail. But it is worth not- 
ing that Holland in his Pliny, besides 
observing that “a man may see death 
in the eyes and nose most certainly” 
uses Shakespeare’s very words, “to 
keep a-fumbling and pleiting of the 
bed-clothes.” Other signs, he says, are 
set down by “Hypocrates, the prince 
and chief of all physicians,” which he 
will not enumerate. 

“In the Natural History Bacon tells 
us,” writes Dr. Webb, that “hair and 
nails are excrements,” and the Queen 
in Hamlet adopts the extraordinary 
phrase, and cries out to the Prince: 


Your bedded hair, like life in excre- 


ments 
Starts up and stands on end, 


But the “extraordinary phrase” is an 
ordinary one. In Soliman and Perseda 
we read: 
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Whose chin bears no impression of 
manhood 
Not a hair, not an excrement. 


And Bishop Hopkins piously writes: 
“The very hairs of your head are all 
numbered; God keeps an account even 
of that stringy excrement.” 

“Bacon,” we read again, “in his 
Henry VII. speaks of a sea of multi- 
tude.” He has a “sea of matter’ and 
a “sea of baser metals.” In Hamlet we 
find ‘a sea of troubles’; there surely 
is no necessity, Dr. Webb thinks, “of 
going far for an explanation of the 
phrase.” 

More especially, it may be added, as 
we find Shakespeare’s exact expression, 
“sea of troubles,” in Dekker (works iv. 
p. 230), and at a little distance (p. 232) 
a metaphorical “sea of silver.’ 

Little remains in the chapter of 
“Shakespeare as a man of Science,” 
which has not been dealt with. From 
the remaining minor matters I omit but 
little. Bacon refers to the disease 
named “the mother,” and King Lear 
mentions the same disease, Yes, for it 
is mentioned several times (in connec- 
tion with witchcraft) in the book from 
which Shakespeare took the names of 
his evil spirits in Lear, and the sup- 
posed connection of recert cases of this 
malady with witchcraft, suggested to 
the physician Jordan his scientific 
study, A Brief Discourse of ... the 
Mother, published in the year in which 
Shakespeare probably wrote his play. 
Bacon and Shakespeare speak of the 
virtues of Carduus Benedictus. The 
virtues of Carduus Benedictus were 
celebrated in medical books and her- 
bals of the sixteenth century, and a 
jest upon the name of Benedick, lover 
of Beatrice, coupled with a reference 
to the efficacy of the blessed thistle in 
diseases of the heart (as noticed in The 
Gardener's Labyrinth) suited the lips of 
the waiting-woman. Bacon mentions 


mandrake and opium as “soperiferous 
Iago names poppy and 


medicines”; 
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mandragora with the drowsy syrops 
of the world. And Donne, I may add, 
before Bacon and before Othello, in con- 
nection with sleeplessness has the line 
(Progress of the Soul, stanza xvii.): 
“Poppy she knew, she knew the man- 
drake’s might.” 

It would be waste of time to produce 
examples from Elizabethan literature 
of coloquintida, basilisks, salamanders, 
chameleons, glow-worms, the jewel in 
the toad’s head, and the like which 
crowd into the pages of Lyly and other 
popular writers. But I may notice that 
in trying to produce a Baconian paral- 
lei Dr. Webb seems to misunderstand 


the rather ugly meaning of the 
word “mooncalf,” it has nothing to 
do with the fine “young cattle” 


of Bacon “brought forth in the full of 
the moon.” 

That music should be described as 
“food” is not peculiar to Bacon and 
Shakespeare. In that delightful vol- 
ume Hobey’s translation of The Cour- 
tier, Book i., we read: “They (women) 
have alwaies been inclined to musi- 
tions, and counted this (music) a most 
acceptable foode of the minde.” The 
“dying fall” of the Duke Orsino, to 
whom music was “the food of love” is, 
perhaps, misunderstood by Dr. Webb 
when he tries to identify it with Ba- 
con’s “falling from a discord to a con- 
cord.” The word “fall” in a musical 
sense, is not infrequent in our elder 
literature. It means a cadence, and in 
the case of the music played for the 
Duke, the cadence is given diminuendo. 

A somewhat striking parallel is 
pointed out between the Duke’s words: 


The National Review. 
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O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet 
sound 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor, 

and Bacon’s comparison in The Natural 
History of harmony to perfumes and 
the “smell of flowers in the air.” “The 
breath of flowers,” he writes in the Zs- 
says, “is far sweeter in the air, where 
it comes and goes like the warbling of 
music.” Dr. Webb makes the parallel 
yet more striking by adopting Pope’s 
conjecture, sweet South, a reading 
which, we are assured by Dr. Furness, 
no future editor is likely to revive. But 
the juxtaposition of music and odors 
is not peculiar, even in Elizabethan 
literature, to Bacon and Shakespeare. 
One of Marston’s personages “smells a 
sound’; one of Jonson’s praises the 
“odoriferous music’; Donne tells us of 
a “loud perfume,” which “cries”: 


Let it like an odor rise 

To all the senses here, 

And fall like sleep upon their eyes, 
Or music in their ear, 

writes Jonson in The Vision of Delight 
(1617); the dream which rises as an 
odor descends as music; and every one 
will remember the later words of Mil- 
ton in Comus, which may possibly be a 
reminiscence from Twelfth Night: 


At last a soft and solemn-breathing 
sound 

Rose -like a steam of rich distill’d per- 
fumes. 

Shakespeare’s comparison, however, 
if we accept the only authoritative text, 
is of a sound to a sound; the music of 
instruments to the murmur of a breeze 
in a garden. 

Edward Dowden. 
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I should like to think that this paper 
will be read by those to whom it is 
addressed. This is, however, but a for- 
lorn hope, for young people, as a rule, 
I fear, are not much given to reading 
in periodicals articles—especially such 
as may be called, in the elegant phrase- 
ology of the day, sermonettes—on the 
conduct of life. 

However, on the chance that some 
may read them, I should like to say 
quite explicitly at the outset that my 
words are addressed to such average, 
and not exceptional, young men and 
women as are exposed by the condition 
of their life to the perils of too abun- 
dant leisure, and less likely therefore 
to fill up time to their advantage than 
those who have the safeguard of com- 
pulsory employment. 

“Si jeunesse savait, si veillesse pou- 
vait,” says the proverb, but like all 
proverbs, it only fills about half the 
ground it attempts to cover. It is an 
outline sketch which resembles life 
about as much as does a child’s primi- 
tive drawing of two arms, two legs and 
a body, which passes well enough as a 
conventional representation of a man, 
but would hardly be adequate if we 
wished to learn anatomy from it. It 
would be simpler, no doubt, if that out- 
line drawing given by the proverb were 
accurate, and if we had only to put on 
the one side ignorant, energetic youth, 
and on the other all-wise and decrepit 
age. But the limning of our lives is a 
great deal more complicated than that: 
and we have to fill in the outline sketch 
for ourselves, with a great deal of care, 
a great deal of thought, and an unceas- 
ing and unremitting effort if, when the 
moment of old age is arrived at, the 
whole is to present a pleasing picture. 
It is not only “si jeunesse savait” it is 
“si jeunesse voulait” “si jeunesse cro- 


yait” all the things that lie in the hands 
of youth. 

It is while life is fluid that it is com- 
paratively easy to pour it into one 
shape or another. When it has stiffened 
intv one particular form, and that one 
perhaps not the most desirable, it is 
more difficult to alter it. Therefore is 
it important for men and women both, 
when they have arrived at the stage 
known as “grown-up,” to see that their 
life is likely to flow along in the best 
channel. This is the moment when, if 
circumstances and surroundings have 
been propitious, the young should be 
ready to grasp life with both hands, to 
enjoy its opportunities of light-hearted 
unreasoning enjoyment while begin- 
ning to guess at its graver responsibili- 
ties. Now is the time to be wise as 
well as foolish—the wisdom of youth 
may sometimes consist in being both—- 
the time to talk sense as well as non- 
sense, to want to move for the sheer 
pleasure of motion, of mind on occasion 
as well as of body; the time to have 
endless discussions on life and its prob- 
lems and possibilities, to make the 
friendships—but of these more here- 
after—that will be potent factors in our 
lives; the time to have existence and 
its incidents revolving round one par- 
ticular person after another, sometimes 
the wrong person, sometimes the right. 

There is not, and most happily, a defi- 
nite halting-place in which we may say 
to ourselves, “Now I will say good-bye 
to light-hearted youth, I will turn down 
this road and begin to be old.” No; 
twenty joins hands with twenty-five, 
twenty-five with thirty, thirty with 
thirty-five, and so ever onwards, until 
the deposit of years gradually, without 
our seeing at which moment, hides our 
youth from us, as in Wagner’s opera 
the figure of Freya the Youthful is at 
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last hidden by the piled up treasure of 
the Nibelung. They who look forward 
into the future and begin in time to 
construct it may remain young in mind, 
in heart, and in purpose. 

Bourget has defined the difference 
between riches and poverty to be that 
the “remediable margin” is so much 
greater in the former. And this holds 
good of the riches also of the soul. This 
is the immense, incalculable advantage 
of youth, to be rich in time, in possibil- 
ity, in opportunity; it is then that we 
may look out with hope on the wide- 
ness of the Remediable. For it is in 
youth that each fresh discovery regard- 
ing life may be responded to by the in 
stant thrill of possible endeavor, in 
youth that we contemplate that stretch 
of land, the field of our actions, as we 
are entering the harbor and not as we 
are leaving it. 

We have lived in a time in which we 
have had to call upon the young to fight 
for us and for our country, and splen- 
didly have they responded. But what 
about other trumpet calls, heard for so 
long that the sound has become dulled 
by custom, calls to duty less conspicu- 
ously heroic, to be accomplished by 
those who stay behind? The heroism 
of these less fortunate ones must be 
exercised, if at all, on a less glorious 
field; their endurance of hardship, 
should they wish to endure, must take 
the less palatable form of fulfilling in 
daily self-denying effort the less roman- 
tic though no less important duties of 
the son, the brother, the friend, the citi- 
zen—of being content to walk with a 
firm step in the rank and file of life if 
need be, and excel there in default of 
a nobler place. It has happily become 
a commonplace to us by this time that 
our young officers when at the front 
have known how to accept with uncom- 
plaining cheerfulness every suffering 
and privation that has fallen to their 
lot, and-we admire them for it from our 
hearts. But would it not be still more 
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admirable if the robust and splendid 
self-denial that they all can display on 
occasion were exercised not only in 
periods of stress and excitement, and 
if on their return to their usual sur- 
roundings many of them did not take 
it for granted that they have earned 
the right to relapse into a state of un- 
questioning self-indulgence? The ten- 
dency to self-indulgence in either sex 
and at any age is no doubt one of the 
characteristics of our time; it is part 
of the Spirit of the Age, that comfort- 
able generalization that so consolingly 
puts the blame on to everybody at once, 
instead of distributing it among indi- 
viduals. But it is surprising with what 
ease that encroaching spirit can in real- 
ity be put to rout by any individual 
who chooses to stand up to it instead 
of lying flat before it. 

Young people would feel themselves 
shamed if they allowed, without any 
offer of help, one who was older to 
walk beside them carrying a heavy 
burthen; but they allow the burtben of 
life to rest on those who are older, not 
only without protest, but with a very 
definite reluctance to shoulder it them- 
selves unless they are compelled. What 
is being young? Is it by some great 
and deserved privilege to have become 
entitled, by coming into the world a 
certain number of years later than 
somebody else, to have precedence, to 
know better, to be more worthy? But 
what then about the subsequent people 
who are going to be born still later? 
are they also going to be superior to 
those formerly young, but now their 
elders? In that case why does not the 
world get better and better as it goes 
on? Why are human beings pretty 
much as they were a hundred, five hun- 
dred, a thousand years ago? At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 there was to 
be seen an interesting mechanical phe- 
nomenon which might well have passed 
for an allegory of existence. It was a 
moving road which went round and 
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round an immense circuit, from which 
every side of Paris could succes- 
sively be seen, and which carried along 
on its surface floods of human beings 
who all therefore during the circuit 
gazed upon the same spectacle one 
after another, whether or not they be- 
gan or quitted the moving road at the 
same place. Some younger in travel- 
ling than those in front of them might 
pass the Eiffel Tower ten minutes later 
than others; were they for that reason 
more skilful, more gifted, more highly 
privileged? and above all, were they 
better able to judge of each successive 
spectacle that met their gaze than 
those who had begun earlier? I should 
doubt it. They were probably less able 
to judge, as they had seen less to com- 
pare it with. Each one of us who joins 
this eternal moving road of life comes 
in time to the same place as the others 
who precede us on it, and those who 
follow come to the same place too. Let 
us therefore lay aside the strange delu- 
sion that possesses so many of us at 
the start, that we, and we only, shall 
presently come to some place to which 
no one has ever been before. Every 
one else, in reality, will have been there 
too: though every one, no doubt, and 
here is our individual opportunity, does 
not learn an equal amount from the 
various phases of the journey. 

From the point of view of under- 
standing, of mere quickness of appre- 
hension, the mind between twenty and 
twenty-five is presumably just as good, 
to say the least of it, as the one of ten 
or fifteen years later; what is not so 
good is that it cannot have so definite 
a sense of proportion with regard to the 
importance of the incidents it meets on 


the way. That is the knowledge of a 


later period. Everything met for the 
first time is surprising; and therefore 
it is that older people are more likely 
to “know better,” according to the oc- 
casionally offensive formula, as far as 
the lore of life is concerned, mainly 
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because they have had the opportunity 
of learning so many lessons in it. The 
young are no doubt in possession of the 
rules of life’s arithmetic, but the mas- 
tery of those rules gained by working 
many sums comes only with time. The 
sums should be worked early, neverthe- 
less, and with application, that the 
right way of attacking the problems 
may be acquired in youth, when men- 
tal and moral habits are being deter- 
mined, and the impulse of mind and 
will is fresh and strong. It is in youth 
that all human beings must determine 
for themselves on broad lines the path 
which they shall tread, although the 
variations of circumstance may deter- 
mine it in detail in this or that direc- 
tion. Take in your hand, then, at the 
beginning of life, certain fine and noble 
maxims which shall not be put away 
on a shelf as too precious to be brought 
out every day, but of which the daily 
contemplation and practice shall make 
a part of your nature, a part of your 
instinct: shall fill your outlook on life 
with lofty standards and possibilities. 
I am aware, of course, that there are 
many, Many men and women, young 
as well as old, in whose life certain 
spiritual exercises, which should, if 
consistently acted on, keep them on the 
higher spiritual levels, form a daily 
part. But there are also many others 
whose aspirations and beliefs take a 
less definite form, and who therefore 
are apt, for want of daily or weékly 
prompting from outside, not so often 
to formulate in words certain precepts 
on which, if unconsciously, their gen- 
eral code of conduct is based. And yet 
the mere putting into words of such 
maxims is a help and a suggestion: the 
very limitation effected by defining our 
possibilities in speech seems to bring 
them more within our grasp, to make 
us see the path more clearly, to prevent 
us from stumbling along it haphazard, 
at the mercy of chance impulse and op- 
portunity; we find our way with more 
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speedy and unerring certainty from a 
sign-post on which a few plain words 
are written than if we vaguely try to 
shape our course by the stars or the 
planets or any big eternal principles 
too tremendous to bring into play at 
every street corner. 

It is good to have a daily breathing 
Space, at any rate, in the purer air of 
Intention. This is no novel suggestion 
—woe to us, indeed, if it were not a 
commonplace!—and I make it, there- 
fore, diffidently. But it bears repeating 
many times. Realize at the outset of 
your responsible life, and realize afresh 
every day, that there are some things 
you will consent to do, and others that 
you will not; some things to which you 
will never stoop, others that you de- 
termine to attain. And the mere fact 
of clearly formulating these decisions 
to yourself is a step towards carrying 
them out. 

Give a place in your daily Litany to 
the aspiration to be delivered from all 
ignoble ambitions; from all dishonesty, 
pose, and pretence. Do not let your 
standards of conduct and intercourse 
become blurred. It is astonishing how 
soon, even with the fastidious, the fre- 
quentation oof those governed by a 
lower standard tends to deteriorate 
one’s own. The trite story, which, how- 
ever, is of such far-reaching signifi- 
cance that it may well be repeated, of 
the crowd which, looking on at the 
execution of a gang of criminals, 
turned away with a shudder of horror 
from the first head held up, gazed 
calmly upon the second, and derided 
the executioner when he let slip the 
third, holds good, in less ghastly con- 
tingencies, on many an occasion in 
daily life. ‘The manifestation which 
gives us an unpleasant jar the first 
time (the exact and literal word 
“shock” has become so overlaid with 
convention and absurdity that I hesi- 
tate to employ it), is soon accepted as 
~part of the personality of the offender. 
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It ceases to give a jar; it is then toler- 
ated, and finally imitated. But toler- 
ance is not invariably a virtue. Tol- 
erance of an honest opinion different 
from our own is one thing; tolerance 
of a deliberate lowering of the stand- 
ards that we have proposed to our- 
selves is another. Keep a fine edge on 
your susceptibilities that you may not 
come to tolerate the inadmissible, and 
to this end “frequent the best com- 
pany,” as Thackeray has said, “in 
books as in life,” in both of which the 
best companions are those who send 
you spinning forward with the sense 
that everything worth doing is more 
possible, that life lies open before you 
with great wide spaces in which to go 
forth. Choose the friend who will stim- 
ulate you, to whom you will look up 
instead of looking down, the friend with 
a large mind and quick perceptions, 
who is strong enough to seize life with 
a firm hold and whose example and 
companionship shall cheer you on to do 
the same. For that is one of the es- 
sentials of the spirit of youth: to live, 
live, and not stagnate. I would rather 
see young creatures, whether men or 
women, go forward headlong and fall 
into one mistake after another, if they 
are made of the stuff that will learn 
from those mistakes to walk without 
falling, than see them creep self-indul- 
gently along, too slowly to stumble, 
without having in their nerveless un- 
certain grasp any valid hold on exist- 
ence. 

Science tells us that no one body ap- 
proaches another in space without both 
being deflected more or less from their 
original courses, the more powerful 
naturally acting the most on the other. 
So it is in life. Every one of us acts 
either for good or for evil on every 
other human being to whom we ap- 
proach near enough. It is all-important, 
therefore, at that time of life when 
youthful friendships are formed with 
ardor and eagerness, that those we ad- 
mit into our proximity should be likely 
to influence our course in the right di- 
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rection. I am considering, for the pur- 
poses of argument, friendships between 
people of the same sex. Stimulating, 
valuable, interesting companionship is, 
of course, possible between different 
sexes, not to speak here of one special 
relationship into which that compan- 
ionship is apt to drift, which also has 
many merits. But, putting that special 
relation aside, although men can com- 
pare notes with women on the explora- 
tion of life or books with added zest 
from the difference of point of view, 
yet it is precisely because the condi- 
tions are so entirely and eternally differ- 
ent, that in many ways—I speak pro- 
saically—more direct help is to be 
gained from one of the same sex 1ook- 
ing out on to life from under exactly 
the same conditions. 

What are the chief essentials in a 
friend, then? Assuming, of course, as 
a foundation the indispensable sym- 
pathy which causes the friendship to 
exist at all. Our friend must be hon- 
est, must be intelligent, must be articu- 
late, must be discreet. Honest, morally 
and intellectually, that intercourse may 
rest on a solid basis, and not on the 
shifting sand of pretence; intelligent, 
that his opinions may be worth hearing: 
articulate, that be may be able to put 
them before you to your profit; discreet, 
that your own self-revelations may be 
safe in his keeping. That absolute hon- 
esty of the intelligence which never 
pretends to think or to know something 
that is not really thought or known, is, 
in my opinion, the first essential in a 
friend. Every one who is a genuine 
human document, at whose ideas you 
really get, such as they are, whether 
adequate or not, is bound to be in some 
degree interesting. But, as a rule, 
those people are not interesting, except 
as a warning, who have constructed to 
themselves some kind of an idea of 
what they think human beings should 
most effectively think and feel, and ex- 
press deliberately made opinions in ac- 
cordance with it. But this method, if 


merely from the point of view of ex- 
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pediency and feasibility, to put it on 
no higher ground, is a great mistake; 
it increases the complications of exist- 
ence a hundredfold. It is already 
sufficiently difficult, and very often un- 
pleasant, to be one’s self; it is extremely 
difficult consistently to be some one 
else. I once sat at dinner by a young 
man of twenty-two who after enunciat- 
ing, at second hand, of course, with a 
bright, boyish smile on his young face, 
what he considered were the laws of 
“getting on” in the world, in which 
manceuvring and titled influence played 
a large part, added with an air of in- 
effable complacency, “I am afraid you 
will think me a terrible cynic.” 
“Cynic?” I should like to have replied: 
“Heaven forfend! I think you some- 
what of a goose, perhaps, for generaliz- 
ing, and mostly on hearsay from some 
unfortunate instances that you must go 
through the world like a conspirator in 
a cloak. Drop that cloak and that 
slouching hat, and you will see much 
more clearly.” 

The habit of moral clear-sightedness 
can and should be acquired in youth, 
as much as the material eyesight can 
be cultivated to distinguish a brown 
deer among the bracken or a gray sail 
in the gray distance of the sea. That 
clear-sightedness should teach us to 
call that which is stupid, stupid; and 
that which is clever, clever; but not to 
mix them up. It is not clever, but 
rather stupid, to believe that discrim- 
ination lies chiefly in seeing the faults 
and the seamy side of life. It requires 
quite as much discrimination to see the 
good side, especially when you are look- 
ing for the other. The world is neither 
all good nor all bad. Do not make up 
your opinion of it on what people say, 
unless you are very sure of the speaker: 
the world as pictured in gossipy chatter 
abcut nothing at all does not sound a 
very desirable place. It is natural that 
if you talk about your neighbor and 
wish to be entertaining you will be un- 
favorably critical rather than the re- 
verse. A caricature is more diverting 

















to look at than an ordinary photograph: 
it is more diverting to relate how Miss 
So-and-so remained out in the garden 
till nearly midnight with Lord Such-a- 
one than to say nothing about her at 
all. But it is possible that she did it 
out of heedlessness, and did not realize 
how the time was passing; and though 
it is no doubt to be regretted that she 
should have been so unwise, the most 
regrettable part of the affair may be 
that Lord Such-a-one, after inviting her 
to go into the garden, should have re- 
lated the incident to his friends after- 
wards, and made a note for the delec- 
tation of the next young lady of the 
foolish confidences that the one of last 
night whispered under the moon. And 
let us remember, besides, that such a 
confidence, even if repeated verbatim, 
does not and cannot reach us truly. 
Uttered under totally different condi- 
tions, amid different surroundings, and 
probably led up to by something which 
brought it about quite naturally, it is 
bound by the time it reaches us at an 
afternoon tea-table to be as much dis- 
torted as a last ray of sunlight that 
comes through many layers of the at- 
mosphere and reaches us in a more 
flaming intensity. Try not to found 
your imagined knowledge of men and 
women on such wretched materials as 
these. And for your own part be dis- 
creet about the doings and sayings of 
others, until such discretion becomes a 
habit and a priceless possession. To sit 
and chatter eternally of what some 
other man or woman has said in some 
like moment of chattering idleness is 
unworthy of intelligent human beings, 
whether they are twenty or whether 
they are fifty. It is one thing in dis- 
cussing some question of life or conduct 
to instance this person or that in sup- 
port of a theory or an argument; it is 
another to sit and call up the name of 
one after another and relate something 
which makes them appear in an unfa- 
vorable light. Women gossip, probably, 
more than men at every stage—and not 
only at the moment when they are be- 
ginning to mix on equal terms with the 
862 
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grown-up world—mainly because they 
have more time to doitin. Young men 
at the age of twenty, say, and for two 
or three years after that, have, happily 
for themselves, even before they begin 
their permanent career, some very defi- 
nite centre for their occupations and 
their thought, since they are mostly at 
that time in statu pupillari, still at 
what is probably the most fruitful and 
enthralling time for intelligent minds— 
that is, the time when they are pro- 
vided by outward influence with occu- 
pation sufficient, and indeed almost to 
excess, without the responsibility of 
the next period. Here the young man 
has a distinct advantage over the young 
woman, for she, at the same age, with 
as much available energy, will in many 
cases not be provided as a matter of 
course with systematic mental occupa- 
tion during that time, and it obviously 
requires more initiative, character, and 
invention to design and carry out a 
scheme of existence for one’s self than 
it does simply and as a matter of 
course to comply with a scheme partici- 
pated in by hundreds of others. It is 
at this phase that leisure becomes the 
greatest snare. The various ways in 
which it is filled up by both men and 
women are, I believe, a far greater test 
of character and aptitudes and educa- 
tion than is their way of dealing with 
the succession of inevitable duties and 
occupations with which the life of each 
one of us gradually becomes filled as 
time goes on. Some people—it was 
perhaps a hard and fast maxim of the 
last generation more than of this- 
make a sort of fetish of the ordinance 
that time should never be “wasted.” 
No doubt most of us would agree with 
that maxim, but we might differ a good 
deal as to what is meant by “waste.” 
It is not a waste to have quite frankly 
some spaces not spent in a determined 
occupation. It is good sometimes to 
have spare moments to take breath in, 
and not to be forever on the rush from 
one thing to another. But it is perni- 
cious to have so little definite to do of 
a permanent interest, apart from the 
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encroaching flood of daily nothings, 
that if one has half an hour more than 
usual of spare time one has nothing 
joyfully to put into it which will make 
it a definite gain in the day instead of 
a loss. 

The desultory people, especially wo- 
men, whose occupations and therefore 
whose thoughts are mainly outside 
their walls instead of within, not only 
suffer themselves but make other 
people suffer when they find some ex- 
tra time on their hands to put away 
somehow. Such will eagerly grasp at 
some excuse for rushing out, for inflict- 
ing their own incapacity, their barren 
stretches of existence on somebody 
else, talking to no purpose and with no 
result, and spreading a contagion not 
of the healthy enjoyable leisure which 
succeeds interested occupation, but of 
a dragging superfluity of time which 
profits nobody. This should truly be 
counted among the unpardonable sins. 
If you are not so fortunate as to have 
been born with a hobby, started in life 
with that comfortable familiar spirit 
always beside you to fill up each nook 
and cranny of spare time and thought, 
try now while you are young to dis- 
cover one; fee] about, seek one, find it 
at any price. I do not mean only some 
favorite form of violent exercise, 
though that also has its great advan- 
tage. I mean something that shall have 
a permanent and enduring value with 
the years, and help to fill up thoughts 
and interests within doors as well as 
without. To have a handicraft which 
may at the same time employ the intel- 
ligence and invention seems to me the 
ideal hobby, or in default of that, some 
special study lying outside one’s regu- 
lar work, and not making too great de- 
mands on time and energy, while of 
interest enough to employ both. The 
saying, “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” constantly flung without con- 
text or comment in the face of the 
would-be student as weil as of the 


smatterer, is responsible for blocking 
the way to 


a great deal of salutary 
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pleasure. The real danger, I should 
have thought, lies not in the little 
learning but in mistaking that little for 
a great deal, a peril which, unless we 
are on our guard against it, lies in wait 
for all of us at the rapturous moment 
of beginning to acquire any new piece 
of knowledge, whether from books or 
from life—rapture succeeded probably 
by naif astonishment, mingled perhaps 
with discomfiture, at finding that the 
said knowledge is new only to one’s 
self. I once heard a young woman say 
approvingly of some one she had been 
talking to: “Extraordinarily well-read 
that man is! I don’t think I have men- 
tioned a piece of prose or poetry that 
he did not know.” This is simply a 
form of our eternal stumbling-block, 
the danger of being too self-centred, 
and of not realizing that our neighbors 
at the same stage ‘of existence as our- 
selves are probably going through 
much the same mental experiences. To 
be self-centred, indeed, to a certain de- 
gree, is not a fault but a virtue. It is 
an essential and inevitable requirement 
of our conditions, as much as it is es- 
sential that a gardener who wishes to 
be successful should pay more atten- 
tion to his own garden than to any one 
else’s. Let us try quite simply and 
frankly to recognize this, to realize we 
are each one of us shut up, so to speak, 
for the whole of our natural life with a 
being, a temperament, an intelligence, 
a character that we had no voice in 
choosing, but that we have a prepon- 
derating voice in making the best of; 
and that on that being, therefore, we 
must concentrate the main part of our 
thoughts, our energies, our struggles 
towards the light. And having realized 
this fact, let it make us less preoccu- 
pied with self instead of more so, let 
it teach us to understand the point of 
view of others, since it is probably the 
attitude of every human being, more 
or less, towards his own self: and 
above all let our concentration on our 
own path lead us to avoid the possible 
stumbling-blocks in it, and not to jostle 

















others aside to secure our own desires. 

There is a wider form of being self- 
centred which extends to the family as 
well as to the individual. The tendency 
displayed by many otherwise reason- 
able people to believe that their own 
race is of quite peculiar interest, their 
own family traits the most worthy of 
note, the school they have been to the 
only possible one, the quarter of Lon- 
don they live in the most agreeable, and 
their house the best in it, is an insidi- 
ous peril to be striven against in youth. 
It is a quite misleading conviction that, 
even if we do not unfortunately always 
choose a thing because it is the best, it 
becomes in some mysterious way the 
best because we have chosen it. 

Learn to distinguish then, you who 
are young: go and choose the best, you 
to whom choice is still possible, and so 
arrange your lives that when you come 
to thirty-five, when you come to forty, 
you have something worth showing for 
it and not only a series of abortive be- 
ginnings. That man or woman of forty 
will be you, remember, the young man 
or woman of to-day, and not somebody 
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quite different with whom you have no 
concern. It will still be you, with either 
the faults intensified that you may 
have left unchecked, or the qualities 
that you have had courage and deter- 
mination enough to put into their place. 
The human being I am speaking of is 
the one you are gradually building up 
now, who by your doing will be en- 
titled, or the reverse, to justify in the 
years to come the fact of his existence. 
See to it then that he arrives at that 
moment of full maturity, at that cen- 
tral point of life when every man or 
woman of worth is a power and an in- 
fluence in the world, in possession of 
a good conscience, a good digestion, 
good manners and a good understand- 
ing, all of which are within reach of 
those who set early enough about ac- 
quiring them. With such an equipment 
life ought to be, and is, well worth liv- 
ing for either man or woman, The 
young of to-day, and of every day, are 
busy fashioning the world anew for us: 
it is not too much to ask of them that 
they should make a conscious, constant 
effort to fashion it aright. 
Florence Bell. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


At this time I was at home some 
little while less than a year. Then 
rumors came of renewed trouble, and 
ships were put in commission. Thanks, 
I am sure, to Lord Nelson’s good word, 
I was given command of a despatch 
eutter, and took with me Reuben 
Elphick as my boatswain. Reuben, 
during his stay ashore, had found ex- 
ercise for some of his qualities as a dip- 
lomatist, for at this time there was go- 
ing forward in all the neighborhood 
of our home a series of disturbances 
between the commoners of Ashdown 





Forest on the one side and the people 
of the Duke of Dorset on the other, the 
latter, by virtue of his lordship of the 
manor, claiming to restrain the com- 
moners or tenants from the cutting 
of litter, peat and firewood on the 
forest. It is always found, I think, 
that in proportion as men’s rights are 
doubtful and insecure, with so much 
the more noise and emphasis do they 
assert them; on the principle, no 
doubt, that as good wine needs no 
bush, so bad wine needs a great deal 
of bush. The tenants, as I believe, 
had a perfect right to their litter and 
the rest; but if the litter were not to 
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be cut down and killed outright it was 
necessary that some restraint should 
be exercised as to the time and ex- 
tent of the cutting, and it was in en- 
deavoring to enforce this for the good 
of the commoners themselves that his 
Grace came to odds with them. Reu- 
ben, therefore, as being one of the 
commoners on the one hand, and on 
the other being my own man, who was 
connected with his Grace, had a deli- 
cate course to steer, and had he not fig- 
ured in the people’s fancy as a hero 
scarcely second to Nelson himself he 
might have had some trouble to come 
through with credit. But as it was he 
made the most of his privileges and 
stayed out his leave of absence with- 
out loosing a friend, so far as I am 
aware, and equally without sacrifice 
of loyalty to his superior officer—a tri- 
umph of diplomacy which had no lit- 
tle to say to my eventual resolve to 
take him to the Mediterranean as my 
boatswain. Towards the end of May 
1803 we were joined there by Lord 
Nelson, with his flag flying on H.M.S. 
Victory, in command of the fleet. 

I shall pass without comment over 
this part of my history, for, though it 
was full of interest to the commander 
of a small despatch boat, it was a most 
tedious business for the commander 
of the fleet, and of little interest for 
the nation at large. The operations 
chiefly consisted in a cat-and-mouse- 
like watch of the British fleet off the 
harbor of Toulon, awaiting the coming 
out of the French fleet, which de- 
clined to be drawn from its hole. 
“Dodging about off Toulon,’ as he 
called it, standing on and off, that was 
the story of Lord Nelson’s manceuvres 
during many weary months, For 4 
despatch boat there was much going 
hither and thither--no end of her ac- 


tivity. And then happened, I think, 
the most singular incident in the 
whole history of naval tactics. Villen- 


euve slipped away from Nelson, got 
out of the Straits of Gibraltar while 
Nelson was looking for him off Egypt, 
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and away with all his sea legs to the 
West Indies, Nelson, so soon as he 
heard that he was gone through the 
Straits, giving chase with his best 
speed too. 

That great table of rock that we 
call Gibraltar was going down the ho- 
rizon astern of us when the Victory, 
Lord Nelson’s flagship, was reported 
making signals to us. Signals ans- 
wered; and I was bidden aboard the 
fiagship. ‘ 

“See here, sir,” said Nelson, who 
was pacing his cabin feverishly and 
agitating the stump of his lost arm in 
a manner characteristic of him when 
much moved. “Old Villeneuve has 
given me the slip. He’s away to the 
Azores by this time, and likely he'll 
take me to the West Indies. I think 
that that’s his object; or it may be he 
means doubling back and holding the 
Channel, or else going to Egypt, while 
I’m cruising for him in the Gulf of 
Mexico. The Corsican has said, and, 
by George, it may be true, that if he 
can get command of the Channel for 


three days he'll put an army into 
England that we'll never put out 
again, But whatever he means to do, 


I’ve got to stick to Villeneuve—to the 
Canaries, to the West Indies, round 
the Horn, if he will—to h—1 and back 
again if he pleases—stick to him I 
must. But you must get these de- 
spatches home to the Admiralty as 
quick as you can do it. Don’t waste 
a second’s time; run your ship aground 
if need be, but get these dispatches 
home at any cost. \England’s safety 
may depend on the people knowing 
that Villeneuve is at large. So go— 
God bless you—and remember, you are 
the man I have taken out of all the 
fleet to do this job.” 

Was there ever such an admiral? 
Emotion choked my voice as I took the 
despatches, already sealed. Mails 
were flying into my boat as I went 
over the side, It was like Lord Nel- 
son’s kindness that he had given timely 
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notice to the fleet that a despatch was 
going home. 

“Crowd on your sail” was the Ad- 
miral’s last word to me; “lose not an 
hour—not a minute.” Yet we had 
gone fully fifty yards from the flag- 
ship’s side when a hail recalled us. A 
poor fellow had come up from the fo’- 
castle with a letter just as we left the 
ship. Nelson noticed some trouble and 
asked the cause. The letter was to the 
man’s wife, whom he had left griev- 
ously ill, and in the midst of all the 
urgency Nelson had ordered our boat’s 
recall to receive the letter, It was 
such acts as these that made the Ad- 
miral the friend of every man under 
his command in time of peace, as he 
was their hero when the fight began. 
My instructions were simple enough. 
In an hour or so of time the fleet, 
slipping westward after the foe, was 
hull down from me fighting my way 
to the north along the coast of Spain. 
The wind served me ill at the first; but 
from Finisterre nearly all the way 
across it played kindly on the beam; 
and I was glad enough to have it so, 
for, besides the need of speed, every 
port in France was putting out vessels 
carrying letters of marque, and though 
at another time my little craft might 
have engaged one of these gentry, 
for the moment my instructions ad- 
mitted of anything and everything ex- 
cept delay even almost of some insub- 
ordination. “Bring to for nothing,” 
the order ran, “if you can help it. 
Hoist the signal for quarantine and 
that you are charged with despatches, 
If you are forced to speak by a super- 
ior officer, show him only my order for 
not interfering with you; and unless 
he is an admiral superior to me you 
will obey my orders instead of any 
pretended ones from him, from my 
superior officer.” 

The last clause—* from my super- 
ior officer’—I could not then, nor can 
I now, fully understand. It seems to 
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me that he intended some meaning not 
very clearly conveyed. No matter; 
the general tenor of the instructions 
was beyond mistake. 


CHAPTER V. 


It will scarcely be credited by those 
who know the efficiency and perfec- 
tion of the working of all connected 
with our Navy at the present, but at 
that time some of his Majesty’s ships 
had to put to sea most indifferently 
found. The smaller yessels especial- 
ly were treated with very scant con- 
sideration, and it will with difficulty 
be believed that my own ship—which 
being a despatch boat, it was im- 
portant should have the best informa- 
tion as to entering the ports, &c., and 
especially the southern ports of our 
own coast—had only a chart many 
years old. Had the chart been rightly 
made at first this would have been no 
matter; but it was of common knowl- 
edge that this was by no means the 
case, particularly in one notorious 
point the great headland named 
Beachy Head being put by all the old 
charts much too far out to sea. This 
was well known; but what was 
not well known, either by myself 
or by the common run of naval of- 
ficers at that time, was the degree 
of the error. It would have been bet- 
ter, therefore, had we not been con- 
scious of it at all, for the common re- 
sult was that we went gaily sailing in 
right to landward of the spot that the 
chart showed as Beachy or Beau 
Chef Headland, and many wrecks were 
the result. The wreckers of Sussex 
were a notorious race, even from the 
days of the Stuarts, when Congreve’s 
wit stigmatized them, and now their 
reputation was no better under the 
Hanovers. So I confess it was with no 
feelings of confidence or comfort that 
I drove into the fog, thick as butter, 
that was hanging over the English 
coast, where I knew the white chalk 
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cliffs lay shrouded by it, I had Reu- 
ben Elphick with me on the poop, for 
he was a good Channel skipper, having 
been at the trade before the press-gang 
took him off to serve his country. He 
knew all this Sussex coast too, was 
as brave as a lion, as strong for his 
size as a pony, and a good seaman, 
with only one failing, common to many 
another good seaman that I know of— 
a thirst for rum that was not satis- 
fied while he could stand upon his two 
bowed legs. How many times, I won- 
der, did he swear to me that he would 
quit company once for all with this 
dangerous craft, the bottle, and how 
many times did he fail in his reckon- 
ing and go on the old wrong tack with 
the old friend again? We stood there 
together, peering out into the fog, 
straining our eyes and ears—for the 
sound may be of breakers—with the 
old chart beside us that had led many 
a man adrift before. Across Channel 
we had made a wonderfully good 
journey—not a rapid voyage, but good, 
and lucky in that we had fallen in with 
no French lettres de marque boats nor 
superiors of our own flag to hinder 
our way. But just as we were en- 
tering the fog Reuben, whose sight 
was marvelously acute, despite the 
damage done by the Danes at Copen- 
hagen to the beauty of one of his op- 
tics, -had sighted a sail, that we had 
at first taken for one of these letter 
of marque boats, keeping company 
with us on the larboard bow. At that 
time the fog lay only low upon the 
water, so that from our bridge we 
could see the topsails of the other 
while the hull was away in the mist; 
but presently the wind blew a rent in 
the fog, and we made her out for 
quite a small craft of the size and cut 
of a Dieppe fisher smack. At an- 
other period of time one might have 
found food for speculation what she 
might be at so far over towards our 
shore; but at this time of day a hun- 


dred such craft used to put into our 
southern ports each week with smug- 
gled goods, with emigrant French, 
with correspondence from the spies and 
agents of our Government bringing 
news from France, and equally from 
the agents of Napoleon, who had just 
had the insolence to style himself em- 
peror, communicating with traitors in 
our own country. In any case, My own 
mission brooked of no delay to peer in- 
to other folk’s business. I directed 
Reuben to cast hiseye towindward now 
and then to watch her bearings. My 
own attention was fully occupied with 
the steering of my own ship, though 
any other might have done it as well 
as I in the thick night that the fog 
threw around us. It was anxious 
work, and at another time I should 
have lain to until the fog lifted; but 
now my duty semed to me clear to 
push on at all risks. My plan was to 
run into Seaford Harbor, at that time 
more commodious than it is now, in 
consequence of the change in the es- 
tuary of the river at that port. The 
breeze was fresh from the westward, 
stronger than you will often find it 
with the fog so thick. 

“That little craft, she do be keeping 
company, sir,” Reuben reported to me 
more than once, 

“What can she be doing that 
for?” 

“I do suppose, sir, she do think by 
keeping company with us as she’ll come 
safe into port,” said Reuben, with a 
queer look at me in his eye. 

“And what do you think?” I asked 
him. 

“I don’t know, sir,” said he, “as a 
man before the mast’s got any par- 
ticular call to think, sir, unless so be 
his s’perior officer orders him.” 

Nowthatseems to me an answer quite 
well worthy of being put on record. 
“Right you are, Reuben,” I said. “Now 
hail that fellow, if you can, and tell 
him we don’t know where we are, and 

















we'd be obliged by his telling us—d’ye 
see?” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” Reuben said, and hail 
he did till he was nigh black 
as a boot in the face with his efforts; 
but no answer came from the other 
craft, though he had lungs of leather, 
and, indeed, being to windward, it was 
not likely she would hear us, and 
that in the end proved to be the 
case, 

It was like sailing through a sea 
within four thick walls of fog. Pres- 
ently I said to Reuben, “Now listen to 
me. You’ve got to think. Where do 
you think we are?’ 

“I do think, sir,” he said, “as we be 
away to the eastward of Seaford port.” 

“I think so too, Reuben,” I said. 

“I have been on the lookout for 
Beachy Head on the starboard bow 
this half hour,” he said. 

“And if we sight it,” I asked him, 
“what then?’ : 

“Kingdom come, sir,” he said, sal- 
uting. 

“Then you 
about?” 

“If it’s the ship you’re for saving, 
sir, we should have gone about this 
half-hour. If it’s time you're for say- 
ing, sir, hold on. "Tis hard if none of 
the ship’s company comes ashore alive 
to take the King’s letters. They will 
be on your body to be found, sir, I 
s’pose, if you should be drown?” 

Reuben would have laid his life down 
twenty times for mine. But for know- 
ing that, I might have taken the cool 
manner of this question a bit amiss. 
As it was, it was clearly the right 
question to ask. “They are in this 
belt,” I said, liftng my waistcoat flap 
to show it to him. “You will tell the 
men?” 

“Ay, ay, sir”; 


think we should go 


and he went off the 


poop to do it with a promptness that 
hinted he thought the matter pressed. 
I was of his opinion. 

The situaton was 


difficult, “The 
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sooner as we strike her nose on Sus- 


sex,” Reuben had said to me, “the 
sooner the King will have his letters.” 
That was my main consideration. 
Ship, crew, and my own skin I could 
make greater surety of saving if I 
went about and beat westward—no 
absolute surety then, for the fog 
was like pea soup and how to find 
Seaford harbor in it I did not know. 
But once I should “run her nose on 
Sussex” it was odds that some live 
man got on shore somehow, “the King 
would get his letters’”—that is, the au- 
thorities would get despatches on 
which, perhaps the nation’s safety de- 
pended, Better take a risk of a ship 
and a life or two than of the lives 
and liberties of the nation. 

In that way I reasoned it out. Reu- 
ben came back to me on the bridge, 
and scarce was his foot off the com- 
panion before, with whistle at his lips, 
he had summoned all hands on deck, 
blowing with all his breath. That was 
a moment’s work, and hindered him 
no whit in stepping to my side, seizing 
my arm, and pointing where right 
above us, as it seemed, there towered 
a great white, shapeless ghost upon the 
larboard bow. Already the scream of 
sea-birds came to us, with the sound 
of breaking waves. We were within 
an ace of running hard on the sheer 
white walls of that great headland 
called Beachy or Beau Chef Head. 

“Larboard your helm!” I cried to the 
wheelsman, and set my teeth for the 
crash I feared as the men ran to 
quarters and the ship came round in- 
to the wind. Had she struck at her 
spanking pace not a soul would have 
seen his home or the King have re- 
ceived his letters. She must have 
gone to pieces or ever there was time 
to lower a boat, and the chance of a 
swimming man to make good his land- 
ing on those sheer white walls was not 
worth the turn of a penny. She came 
ur in the wind, and from that death, 
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at all events, we were saved by a 
matter of twenty yards or so, as I 
should reckon; and then, as she lost 
the wind in her sails and lay for the 
moment helpless, with just steering 
way, right out of the pea-soup fog 
came down that accursed little craft, 
the fisher smack, that had paid us the 
compliment of sailing in company so 
long. One shout of rage and terror 
from our fellows—there was no time 
for more—and she was into us, with 
not an ¢ffort we could make to save 
ourselves. It is ill blaming a man who 
has gone before the Great Judge; and 
surely that French skipper had short 
shrift, as they say. Nor, after all, is 
it easy to see how he was to blanie. 
Doubtless their lookout was at fault; 
but they Lad no reason to think we 
were likely to come sharp up into the 
wind, presuming as they did that we 
had full knowledge of where our 
course would take us. When they 
struck us they went off clear, but the 
shock had taken from us all our way 
and we lay helpless. But she, with her 
bows stove in, was settling fast. Her 
ship’s boat, as she ran before the wind, 
was towing behind her by the painter, 
and in a second or two they had pulled 
it up alongside, and for the honor of 
France, our enemy, be it said, the first 
to be lowered in from the deck was a 
woman. Then followed another who 
might be a passenger, and the crew, 
to the number of eight in all, including 
the captain, who went like a brave 
man, last. But one thing he forgot, 
one fatal error, to unbend the boat’s 
painter before he left the ship, where- 
by when all were in the boat they were 
left moored, as it were, to a monster 
that at any moment might dive down 
and take them with it into the depths. 
To avert this disaster two of the crew 
now hacked together at the painter 
with their clasp. knives, working 


aganst time as the smack settled low- 
er. From the moment of her collision 
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with us until, with a heavy lurch, she 
went down in the sea and disappeared, 
I should judge in all to have been no 
more than five minutes, though it is 
a point on which I can speak with no 
confidence, owing to our preoccupation 
with our own affairs, and ascertaining 
that we had received no serious dam- 
age. As it was, the Frenchman’s 
crew had not got her painter fully 
severed at the moment that the smack 
went down, but so far only that the 
shock and strain of the vessel’s found- 
ering finished the job for them, and 
the painter parted with a great snap. 
And this, no doubt, was better for them 
than if they had been taken down 
quick, as the Bible says, into the pit 
of the sea; but what with the whirl- 
pool made by the sinking ship and the 
rebound of the parting painter, the 
boat capsized forthwith and her crew 
was struggling in the water. Now, 
no les8 in case of our own emergency 
than for their assistance, every man 
of our own ship’s crew was standing 
to the boats, and on the order “Low- 
er away” two boats were instantly 
in the water, and within two minutes 
on the scene of the catastrophe. It 
must be almost incredible to one not 
acquainted with the facts how small 
is the proportion of seamen in our own 
Navy that have acquired, even now, 
the art of swimming, which would seem 
so absolutely essential to their safety 
in that profession; and it would ap- 
pear that at that time in the French 
Navy the proportion was no greater. 
The sea was not rough; a few strokes 
would have kept a man afloat until 
the arrival of the rescue, but scarce a 
man of them had those few strokes at 
his command. Of the crew we picked 
up four, who kept themselves afloat 
by holding to the capsized boat, be- 
sides the two passengers, who were 
provided with cork jackets, which 
they, with a precaution events justi- 
fied but Britons would smile at, had 
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worn ever since the ship entered the 
belt of fog. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Less happy circumstances for the in- 
troduction of a heroine it were perhaps 
difficult to conceive. Nevertheless, as 
the lady passenger came, with my 
men’s assistance, to the deck of my 
ship there was an indefinable grace and 
dignity about her, whom I now per- 
ceived to be a young French lady, that 
even her soaked garments and the un- 
gainly lifebelt could not perfectly con- 
ceal. The pale face of oval shape, set 
off by jet black tresses, had features 
that were a type of classical beauty, 
save for the stern, straight setting of 
the mouth, that seemed to denote a 
strength of will and determined pur- 
pose more than feminine. For a mo- 
ment only it lost its look of sad deter- 
mination as the girl—for she was 
scarcely more—bowed with a marvel- 
lous grace in her unbecoming and cling- 
ing draperies, and thanked me person- 
ally as the means of her deliverance 
from death. 

“T have done nothing, mademoiselle,”’ 
I replied, for she had spoken in perfect 
English with but the slightest accent; 
“one could have done no less.” 

“But France and England are at war, 
monsieur.” she answered, with a smile. 

“We are not at war with ladies, nor 
with all France, mademoiselle,” I said, 
with a glance at her face, “but with the 
forces of the usurper only.” It was a 
bid at a venture to secure her sym- 
pathy, and it succeeded beyond my 
hopes, for it was now her companion 
who answered for her. 

“Monsieur is right. I, too,” he said, 
bowing to me, “would offer my thanks 
to the friend of the Bourbons.” 

She glanced at the speaker with a 
look that did not strike me as being all 
composed of gratitude for his interrup- 
tion, and the set of her mouth seemed 
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more resolute than ever as she turned 
away; but I had no time for further 
words. Our ship, with head to wind 
and canvas flapping, was making lee- 
way to the shore. 

“You know this coast,” I said to Reu- 
ben. “Is there no place to run ashore?” 

“Ay,” said he, “there be one place, 
and one only. They do call it Birling 
Gap.” 

“A smuggling port, I suppose,” I said. 
“Well, you must be pilot now. Can we 
let the sails draw for steerage way?” 

Reuben cast a glance at the dim form 
of the cliffs and shook his head. 
“Twould run her hard aground,” he 
said. “As ‘tis we shall just strike 
softly.” 

“No use to try an anchor?” 

“No use to—— Ah!” 

She had struck as he said the words 
on a reef below the surface, so that 
scarcely a break in the water showed 
its place—struck, trembled, moved on 
again a yard, then struck again, and 
settled with a strong starboard list. We 
could work then on the starboard side 
with the ship’s broadside as a break- 
water; and the first contingent of boats, 
with Reuben leading in the jolly-boat, 
pushed clear within ten minutes. One 
or two of the sails had filled; but I had 
ordered the sheets to be cut adrift, and 
those who remained aboard were in no 
danger, save that it grew late in the 
day, and it was well that all should be 
on shore by daylight. I handed the 
French lady and her companion into 
the second boat, and stepped in after 
them. I saw her glance at me with 
some astonishment as I seated myself 
in the stern and took the rudder lines. 

“Mademoiselle thinks a commander 
should be the last to leave a sinking 
ship?” I asked, with a smile. “They 
are in perfect safety,” I said, “until the 
boats go back for them”—indicating 
the fellows still left on shipboard. “And 
is not my first duty to see you safely 
landed?” 
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She opened her eyes a little at this 
speech, which in truth, like most of the 
language of compliment, was not too 
ingenuous, for I thought more of the 
despatches at my belt than of the lady’s 
safety. Then we rowed off after the 
jolly-boat. We followed for the best 
part of half a mile the line of the white 
cliffs looming through the mist, keep- 
ing well outside the breakers, which 
crashed heavily on the walls of chalk. 
A big smooth roll came up with the 
westerly breeze, and took us broadside 
as we rowed aiong. We came to a place 
where the white cliffs loomed higher 
than elsewhere—as high, it seemed to 
me, as the great headland of Beachy 
itself. In reality its height, as I learned 
afterwards, was much less, It was that 
Belle Toute Headland, on which they 
are even now in process of erecting a 
lighthouse, which ought to be greatly 
to the benefit of shipping, for it is a 
parlous spot for wrecks. So we went 
in procession, three boats following, 
bow to stern, when the procession was 
interrupted rudely by a challenge to 
Reuben, in the leading boat, from a 
figure of an aspect extraordinarily 
startling under the circumstances, It 
was a figure in the dark frock of a par- 
son, moving to all appearances along 
the perpendicular side of the white 
cliff, against which, even in the thick 
fog, the black gown was silhouetted. In 
point of fact the figure walked, as any 
Christian might, along a ledge or ter- 
race of the chalk cut just above high- 
water mark. The figure was utterly 
unarmed, that we could see, save for 
a great bell that it carried in its hand, 
the which it began to ring with fury 
on our approach, and thereby engaging 
Reuben’s attention in the leading boat, 
commenced the following colloquy: 

“Ahoy there, mate! Where are you 
bound? For Birling Gap?” . 


Reuben, with a civility that at the 
time surprised me, but later I found to 
be due to a supernatural fear of this 
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strange figure, replied that that was in- 
deed his port 

“Then you'll make no good landing 
there, mate, with this set of wind and 
tide.” 

“How do you know mate?” asked 
Reuben, beginning to get his courage 
back; “who be you, anyway?” 

“T be Parson Darby,” said he, with a 
ring of his great bell, “and this be Par- 
son Darby’s Cave, and Parson Darby 
do invite to it you and all the good 
ship’s company. And if you don’t care 
to take it, mate, there’s no other land- 
ing you or your friends will find with 
this wind holding between Beachy 
Head and Cuckmere Haven. So take 
it you may or leave it.” 

All this was roared out, above the 
sound of the breaking seas, with such 
leathern lungs as I had supposed only 
Reuben Elphick of all seamen to pos- 
sess; but it seemed that they were 
equalled by the apparatus of this Boan- 
erges, Parson Darby of the Belle Toute 
rock. Meanwhile our little company of 
three boats lay on their oars. I ranged 
up alongside of Reuben and took a 
brief counsel. 

“Is it truth, do you think, this fel- 
low’s telling us—that we can’t land at 
Birling Gap? And who is he at any 
rate?’ 

“He do say he be Parson Darby; and 
there is a Darby’s Cave here, I know, 
as a Parson Darby made long time ago. 
There’s landing there all weathers, they 
do say, and we be just by the mouth of 
it now.” 

In fact this terrace, on which the 
strange figure of the soidisant Parson 
walked, led back into a cave or cavern- 
ous opening in the cliff wall, which 
only now became apparent as the little 
way we had made while lying on our 
oars discovered its entrance to us. 

“We had best follow the old bell- 
wether of a black sheep, sir,” said 
Reuben, seeing I hesitated, as Parson 
Darby, ringing his bell like a town- 
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crier, walked back along his ledge into 
the recesses of the cave. 

“Follow him we must, then, if there 
be no other landing,” and in a few 
strokes of the oars we were lying in 
something like still water between the 
walls of this curious cave. Within the 
scene was singular toa degree, making 
a beggar of description. The cave were 
better called a house—a house hewn 
from the solid rock, a house of two 
storeys, with stairway leading from 
one to the other, floors, walls and roofs 
all of the living rock. Windows it had 
not, though the light of day came in as 
well from the opening at the base as 
from a balcony giving out over the sea 
from the room of the upper storey. At 
the time of our entry, however, the 
light of day was obscured by the fog 
that had cost us so much labor and the 
life of my gallant little ship; but its 
lack was supplied by the light of many 
torches flaring in different corners of 
the vast caverns. Their shifting light, 
and the changing shadows that they 
helped to throw, doubtless lent the ob- 
scurities of the cave a fictitious mys- 
tery and size. But what really gave the 
extraordinary air of unreality to the 
whole were the figures that moved in 
this strange scene—ruffians of all kinds, 
though chiefly of the nautical, clad in 
a fine assortment of rags that often 
were relieved by some bright sash, the 
scarlet cap of the Commune, or other 
style of gear barbaric in hue and incon- 
gruous in form—in short, a troupe from 
the Royal Opera House in Drury Lane 
when a nautical piece was being given 
rather than anything a plain seaman 
has to expect when he goes out of a fog 
into a cave. Amidst them all went 
this mock parsonical fellow with his 
confounded bell, whom one would have 
said to be a prince of play-acting buf- 
foons; but the rest yielded him a kind 
of obedience nevertheless. 

“A motley flock, sir,’ said he who 
styled himself Parson Darby, as he 
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saw my curious glances round. “But 
they will do their pastor’s bidding, 
which is more than all can say. But, 
sir, I had not known at the first that 
you were of his Majesty’s Navy when 
I hailed.” 

“You would have been none the less 
zealous in your kindly offers had you 
known it, I may presume,” I said 
rather severely. 

“Nay, nay, not at all,” he hastened to 
assure me. “We be loyal men here—at 
least indifferent loyal, some more, some 
less, for some there be here whom the 
King’s service has used none too well.” 

“And may I ask,” I said, “for what 
purpose you are gathered here, in this 
strange fashion, within this cave?’ 

“And may I ask,” he answered me, 
with ready humor, “for what purpose 
you were rowing along beside these 
cliffs, in a thick fog, with a half- 
drowned Frenchman and his lady?’ 

“Confidence for confidence,” I said 
with a laugh. And then I told him the 
truth—so much of it as I thought it 
good that he should know; that I was 
the bearer of despatches, and how we 
had first upset and then picked up “the 
Frenchman and his lady,” as he styled 
them. But that I had come from Nel- 
son, and that Villeneuve with the 
French fleet of the Mediterranean was 
away for the West Indies (to rendez- 
vous in Martinique, no doubt, that be- 
ing their chief port there)—all this I 
did not tell him, “But my business,” 
I said, “is one that presses, and I 
should be more than obliged to you if 
you could put me on my way to con- 
tinue my journey quickly; and in the 
meantime I have a confidence in return 
to expect from you.” 

“My confidence, sir?” he said. “Well, 
it is simpy made. It is a confidence in 
which you may put confidence, seeing 
its truth appears before I state it. We 
be honest smugglers and wreckers, one 
and all, and that is the truth—as much 
of the whole truth as you have pleased 
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to tell me, and nothing but the truth. 
We are the fellows of whom Congreve 
wrote.” 

I was finding myself not without a 
liking, of which I was more than ha!f- 
ashamed, for this shameless rogue with 
his theatrical airs. There was about his 
bearing and his weather-beaten face, 
which contradicted emphatically his 
utterly absurd affectation of the par- 
son, a something that was gay and gal- 
lant beneath his cynicism. I was loth 
to believe him as big a rogue as his 
own account would make him. That 
he had run many a smuggled cargo up 
the notorious Birling Gap I did not 
doubt, nor that such prayers as his rev- 
erence did put up were mainly that 
Providence should send him a fat 
wreck; yet I have seen men, whose con- 
sciences likely bore not half his crimes, 
whom, for all that, I liked far less. 
“Well, Mr. Parson,” I said, “for bring- 
ing us ashore I am much obliged to 
you; but your kindness is not ended yet, 
for I would have you show me my road 
out of this pleasant house of yours, 
that I may take the mail, or a post, at 
Lewes, or some neighboring town, if 
possible, before nightfall.” 

“Now that you cannot do,” he said. 
“You may ask prayers of a parson, but 
you may not ask miracles. In that not 
even Admiral the Lord Nelson, but 
only the good god Neptune, could help 
you, for there is no leaving this place 
within the next six hours for any of us, 
unless you are thinking of rowing into 
Cuckmere Haven, which you will never 
make in the dark on such a night.” 

“Six hours!’ I said, aghast. “Are we 
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trapped, then, like mice in a hole? Why 
for six hours?’ 

“It is now,” he said, “the half of the 
flood tide, a little more. Until three- 
quarters of the ebb no man can leave 
the cave, that is, by land; and as for 
sea——” he shrugged his shoulders. 

The Frenchman was hovering near. 
“I fear,” I said, turning to him, “we 
have unwittingly found a cul de sac. I 
believe, though, there was no help for 
it. It was here or in the boats all night, 
and better here. But, by the way, Mr. 
Parson, could you make shift to lend 
these poor people, the lady and the 
gentleman, who are drenched to the 
skin, a change of dry clothes?” 

His face grew cloudy, “French?” he 
said, doubtfully. 

“French, yes,” I said, “but they are 
for the Bourbons. Is it not so?” I 
asked, turning to the Frenchman. 

“Certainly, most certainly,” he re- 
plied hastily. 

“Why, then, of course there is no 
trouble,” the Parson said cheerily. 
“You see,” he whispered in my ear, 
“with some of my fellows the French 
are not popular, for the moment. But 
with Bourbons it is different. The lady 
will perhaps go to our ladies’ room.” 
Then, seeing my incredulous look, “Ah, 
we have our ladies’ room,” he added 
proudly. “We are no pickers and 
choosers. We take that which Provi- 
dence sends. How can we pick whom 
Providence sends us on a wreck? We 
are well used to ladies here. They need 
have no fear of us. We are honest 
smugglers and wreckers all; we do no 
man, much less a woman harm.” 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CENTENARY OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


A century has passed since the birth 
of Alexandre Dumas, July 24th, 1802, 
and still his memory and his life-work 
remain unshaken, though he himself, 
in hours of final doubt, dreaded their 
“foundations of sand.” It is part of 
the immense and humorous paradox of 
his career, that the “sand” should bear 
its monument so bravely; that the 
grand plagiarist and “adapter” should 
have achieved so individual a place in 
literature; that the great feuilletoniste 
should have written his name on pages 
so little ephemeral, and that that very 
name should be a matter of doubt. Al- 
exandre Davy, Marquis de la Paillet- 
erie, with all his aristocratic preten- 
sions, has passed into oblivion; but 
Paris and more than Paris is honoring 
Alexandre Dumas. The French and 
negro blood which met in that extraor- 
dinary man proved to be fortunate 
strains. General Dumas, the Revolu- 
tionary soldier, was such a Paladin as 
his son might have invented for a 
novel; the accounts of his exploits rival 
those of Porthos, and doubtless he 
handed down a fervid and luxuriant 
nature inherited from his West Indian 
mother. Alexandre Dumas, through- 
out his life and work, blended the very 
spirit of romance with the tempera- 
ment of the tropics. 

Romance: it was the atmosphere in 
which Dumas, as well as his creations, 
lived and moved. The youth’s early 
struggles in Paris, his hopes, his boasts, 
his incredibly sudden conquest of the 
Théitre Francaise and the Parisian 
public, these form a history as highly 
colored as he could have written,—and 
he did write it, in that delightful work 
of fiction which he entitled “Mémories.” 
And the abounding personality of the 
man, extravagant, bombastic, gener- 
ous; his ready wit and inexhaustible 
egoism, how it all harmonizes with the 
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overflowing, vari-colored life in his 
books! It is on record that once, when 


the romancer had been to lunch with 
some great personage, he was asked 
how he had enjoyed himself. He re- 
plied in an untranslatable phrase: 
“Sans moi, je my serais fort ennuyé.” 
The answer was no idle vaunt: while 
he had himself for company Dumas 
could not be bored, nor can his readers 
to-day while they rejoice in the same 
comradeship. 

The amazing vitality which throbbed 
in Dumas himself was transmitted to 
his work, and even, most astounding of 
all, to the work of others which he 
somehow made his own. His romance 
is that of swift movement, of adven- 
ture and escape, of characters in ac- 
tion, as opposed to that other romance 
of lofty sentiment and eloquence, of 
abstract enthusiasm, lyric self-revela- 
tion and character in monologue of 
which Victor Hugo was the prophet. 
And let it not be forgotten that Dumas 
preceded Hugo in the romantic revival 
in France; that Henri III, and not Her- 
nani was the first to charge victoriously 
the armed shades of the classic drama. 

The early triumphs which brought 
Paris to the feet of the young Provin- 
cial formed the fitting début of a man 
who only lived naturally when in ex- 
travagant extremes. With what in- 
genuous and endearing vanity he 
himself tells of the shouting, the shud- 
dering crowds in the pit, actresses 
hanging over his shoulder to read their 
parts, the bitterness of rivals, and—but 
no, he does not trouble to tell overmuch 
of the devotion of allies. Fortune dealt 
kindly with the arch-romancist, and 
allowed him to make of life a combina- 
tion of farce and melodrama highly to 
his taste. Looking back to the tumul- 
tuos France of his day, with its eddies 
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of Royalist and Napoleonic enthusiasm 
and its menacing undercurrents of Re- 
publicanism, one is moved to a tolerant 
amusement, an irresponsible sympathy, 
at sight of Dumas on his wayward, un- 
principled, and always diverting 
course. His politics, like the famous 
uniform which he invented, had more 
than a little of the jester’s motley, and 
his dealings with Louis Philippe are of 
a naiveté most diverting. His mission 
to La Vendée to raise a national guard 
which nobody wanted and nobody op- 
posed might have suited his own 
Chicot, and his interview with the King 
on his return is a truly delicious bit of 
bombast, Having solemnly “renounced” 
the sovereign who had grown tired of 
his absurdities, Dumas returned to his 
plays, if indeed he can be said to have 
left them. Pen in hand, his power was 
no longer illusory; yet it may be 
doubted whether he derived a keener 
enjoyment from his actual and legiti- 
mate achievements than from those 
happier hours of posturing on—or be- 
hind—Parisian barricades, or setting out 
for La Vendée in his blue tunic, silver 
sash, and tricolored plume. It may be 
objected that such whimsical sallies 
are irrelevant to the great writer’s real 
life and work, and that a_ serious- 
minded critic should confine himself to 
literary considerations. But then a 
serious-minded critic could in reason 
have nothing to say to or of Alexandre 
Dumas, and these escapades, personal 
and political, are of the very essence of 
the man. Of him, more than of most 
authors, it may be said, “le style c'est 
de l'homme méme,’ and he lived and 
worked out of the same overflowing 


energy. His romantic journey to Sois- 


sons during the July revolution of 1830 
appears to have been actual fact, even 
though it is narratedin his “Mémoires”; 
and on that occasion he and a handful 
of friends intimidated a governor, cap- 
tured an arsenal, and unfurled the tri- 
color in place of the white flag of the 
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Bourbons,—all with a flourish which 


d’Artagnan might have envied. It was 
the same spirit which wrote “The 


Three Musketeers.” Through all his 
varied life of sixty-eight crowded years 
can be seen the same nature, exuber- 
aut, adventurous, and profuse. To the 
last, save in rare interludes, the spring 
of energy was as unfailing, the wit as 
ready, the mood as uncontrolled as 
ever. When he had wearied fortune 
and the public with his shifts and liter- 
ary insincerities, when his name had 
lost its spell of power, and he was dy- 
ing in a France shaken by the tread of 
the advancing armies of Germany, still 
Alexandre Dumas was his brilliant, 
irresponsible self. It is told of him that 
in his last days he pointed out to his 
son a single golden louis gleaming on 
his chimneypiece, all the fortune that 
remained to him. i 

“Fifty years ago,” he said, “when [ 
first entered Paris, I had one louis. 
Why have they accused me of being 
extravagant? I have kept that louis. 
See, there it is!” 

On the whole, it may be conceded 
that Dumas bad invested his !»uis well 
—during fifty prodigal years. 

To narrate the romancist’s exploits, 
his loves, labors and travels, those du- 
els in which he was divided between 
poltroonery and bravado, and in which 
he expressed himself as chiefly anxious 
to know whether a man shot through 
the heart really did turn round before 
falling—to do justice to all his feats and 
follies, one would require the nine yol- 
umes which he himself has devoted to 
the task. Fortunately there is little 
need to attempt a repetition of what he 
has done so inimitably in his “Mé- 
moires,”’ that irresistible narrative 
which gives somewhat the impression 
of the life-story of Falstaff and the 
twelve Paladins recounted by Boswell. 
Throughout there is that sheer joy of 
living which made Dumas’ workshop 
delightful and _ vitalized even his 
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“ghosts.” Listen to the confession and 
characterization which he has put into 
the mouth of Planchet, d’Artagnan’s 
valet, and which would serve well for 
the creator of both: 

“Sir, I was one of those good fellows 
whom God has made to keep stirring 
for a while, and to find all things good 
which accompany their stay on earth.” 

To find all things good was the creed 
and philosophy of Alexandre Dumas, 
up to which he lived most gallantly. It 
is his enjoyment which we enjoy, when 
started on one of those interminable 
romances, which, alas, end so soon. 
And it is on his romances, in the end 
(whether they are his or no), that Du- 
mas’ fame must rest, despite those 
dramas which roused such a rage of 
applause in Paris. Zola recognized Le 
Tour de Nesle as a masterpiece of its 
kind, and the tribute from the grim re- 
alist to the genial romancist is striking 
enough. And there are other plays in 
that long list which hold their applaud- 
ing public or their few critical cham- 
pions—one reader might avow that a 
line in Caligula proved to have a haunt- 
ing power among the haunting shades 
of Rome. Yet if the name of Dumas 
be among the names to conjure with, it 
is surely for sake of the immortal 
Three—characteristically, they are four 
—who ride so valiantly through their 
eleven volumes. 

Perhaps the final criticism on these 
irresistible yarns is the confession that 
they defy criticism. Did any one ever 
succeed in keeping up an attitude of 
impartial gravity, when once d’Artag- 
nan has mounted on his Béarn pony 
and set out for Paris? The response 
of Thackeray and Stevenson is as little 
critical, as much an outcry of sheer 
pleasure, as if those masters of Eng- 
lish style had slipped back into school- 
boys. Dumas, indeed, “grown-up 
schoolboy” as he was dubbed by Louis 
Philippe, has the power of awakening 
in his readers all the rapturous zest of 
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There comes a time for 
most of us ordinary mortals when a 
black vizard ceases to captivate and 
even a rope-ladder loses its thrilling 
significance. For Dumas, however, and 
for the happy companions of his adven- 
tures, those crudely stirring “proper- 
ties” never fail to stimulate the fancy; 
for them a trap door opens on regions 
more marvellous than are commanded 
by Keats’ “magic casements.” Who can 
forget the quiver of interest which is 
roused when the tapestry in M. de Tre- 
ville’s cabiuet is raised, and the face 
of Athos, “beautiful and noble, but 
frightfully pale,” appears in the open- 
ing? 

Personally I confess—the sudden in- 
trusion of the first person must be par- 
doned to one writing of the grand ego- 
ist and growing egoistic by mere force 
of example—I confess that Athos, 
Count de la Fére, is my favorite among 
the three Musketeers. I can even suc- 
ceed in taking his grand airs quite seri- 
ously, and not for treasure untold 
would I suggest that he indulges in a 
Byronic pose. His tragic history, his 
chivalric magnanimities, his disdainful 
courage, his white and delicate hands, 
the curling locks, which after being 
cropped close in one chapter are seen 
in the next floating at length on the 
surface of the sea, where their owner 
is drowning—foi de gentilhomme, I be- 
lieve in them all! I have good author- 
ity for my enthusiasm: did not Thack- 
eray express a wish to read about 
Athos for a hundred volumes more? “I 
would never tire of him rescuing pris- 
oners, punishing ruffians and running 
scoundrels through the midriff with his 
most graceful rapier.” And yet Dumas 
himself appears less at ease with Athos 
than with any of his comrades—except, 
indeed, when that lofty gentleman is 
engaged in getting drunk; he regards 
him with reverent admiration, and 
turns away to amuse himself with the 
amours of Aramis or the feats and de- 


immaturity. 
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vices of d’Artagnan. It is in the person 
of the Gascon adventurer, as in Chicot 
of the Valois romances, that the author 
expresses himself most instinctively. 
Those whimsical characters, full of gal- 
lantries and railleries, prompt to hero- 
ism and mischief, ready with quips and 
wiles, as well as sword-thrusts—with 
how frank a satisfaction he follows 
their course! It is to be feared that he 
was not even profoundly scandalized 


by d’Artagnan’s dishonorable trick 
practised on the terrible ‘“Milady,” 


whereby he drew down on himself her 
sleepless vengeance. And after all, de- 
spite his departure from the straight 
d’Artagnan must be 
recognized as a_ staunch and likable 
comrade, worthy of Stevenson’s devo- 
tion, and as an unsurpassable type of 
his time and nation. As to his achieve- 
ments, his escapes, one grows dizzy 
merely in recalling them, though he 
himself passed through them with so 
clear and cool a brain. From that 
splendid first triumph of his, when he 
baffles Richelieu and saves Anne of 
Austria by bringing back her diamond 
studs bestowed on Buckingham, on to 
his kidnapping of General Monk and 
so indirectly bringing about the Eng- 
lish Restoration, how blithely he ca- 
reers across the history of two nations! 
There is scarcely one of his episodes 
out of which your modern “cloak and 
romancist would not make a 
complete novel. Truly, Alexandre Du- 
mas was prodigal in more than minted 


road of honor, 


sword” 


gold. 

It might here be observed by the cen- 
sorious critic that it is easy to be gen- 
erous with other men’s property, and 
that Dumas took his goods where he 
found them in a large and unabashed 


manner. The practice, of course, is to 


be condemned by all the laws of liter- 
ary ethics, but-he had, to keep him in 
countenance, Shakespeare and Nature, 
two artists of no mean excellence. And, 
like Nature herself, he fecundated the 
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material, often waste and dead enough, 
which he took to himself: “conquered” 
is his own euphemistic term. Morality 
and honesty apart, I wish some one 
would steal, adapt or plagiarize another 
“Three Musketeers,” and I do not be- 
lieve that any human being ever suc- 
ceeded in agreeing with Thackeray 
when he was moved by some spirit of 
perversity to prefer the real d’Artagnan 
to the imagined one. Real, forsooth, 
merely because he actually lived and 
wrote his own memoirs; the expression 
is too misleading: surely the real man 
is the vital, indomitable being, creature 
of as many stratagems as Ulysses, as 
many Roland, who spurs 
across the fertile land of Dumas’ im- 
agination. Almost he tempts me to for- 
get his companions; yet the dainty Ara- 
mis, with his perfumes, his graces, his 
keen wit and keen sword, above all his 
leanings to the Church, is an enticing 
tigure. I have yet to find a more charm- 
ing bit of comedy than the scene in 
which d’Artagnan surprises his friend 
in a fit of penitence and ennui, compos- 
ing, with the aid of a Jesuit father and 
a country curé, the thesis which he is 
to present before admission into 
holy Porthos, the childlike 
giant, has always remained something 
of a stranger to me, but I remember 
respectfully that the cynical Aramis 
wept for his death, and his creator suf- 
fered pangs of grief and remorse at the 
tragic necessity. When all is said, no 
one of the friends can claim to be hero 
of the splendid trilogy of romances; 
rather it is the friendship which holds 
that place. The loyal and valiant 
brotherhood-in-arms, that sacred tie of 
comradeship, was a real thing in those 
days of quick peril and passionate liv- 
ing, and Dumas has caught its heart- 
beat. 

Modern times hold but a languid 
ideal of friendship, and modern novels 
give us much of the love of man and 
woman, but little of the love of man to 


fights as 


his 
orders. 
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man. But in the “knightly years” a 
man had need to depend on his frére 
@armes as on the sword at his side. 
His lady-love was often enough a 
graceful indulgence, a favor for festi- 
val days; love was a matter of intrigue 
and vanity as much as of real passion. 
But a friend was a thing to be sternly 
tested, to be dearly prized, to hold to, 
to live and die for. 

Dumas has caught the right heroic 
note which rings down from the great 
friendships of old, known alike to 
Greek and Norseman and Celt: from 
Homer’s passionate loyalties, the heroes 
of the sagas who knew well that “bare 
is back without brother behind it,” and 
the tragic love of Cuchullain and 
Ferdia at the Irish ford. The famous 
three, with d’Artagnan, the not less fa- 
mous fourth, keep, through all bur- 
lesque and extravagance, a splendid 
spirit of chivalric comradeship. That 
note sounds clear and true as the clash 


of steel which is forever ringing 
through the pages. Whether in jesting 
escapade, political mission or deadly 


strait, the four are always ready, each 
for other, in unquestioning, unassail- 
able loyalty. I attempted once to keep 
count of the number of times that they 
saved each other’s lives and rescued 
each other from prison; but the task 
was beyond me. I gave it up, and set- 
tled to read once again of the breakfast 
at the bastion St. Gervoise, which our 
friends held against uncounted Rochel- 
lais, hoisting their napkin as a signal 
of defiance, until, in the author’s fine 
phrase, three bullets made it really a 
banner. 

The trouble about all these books is 
that to criticize one must re-read, and 
in re-reading one forgets to criticize. 
The swing, the verve of the stories is 
so compelling; there is no time to pause 
for improbability, to question individ- 
ual incidents. There is no drawing of 
bridle; and how the dust flies! Charac- 
ter must and does flash out in passing 
863 
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—reveal itself by a word, an intrigue, 
a sword-thrust; there is no space in all 
those endless volumes for deliberate 
delineation or analysis. The method 
may be hurried and superficial; it has 
the very trick of life. And the men and 
women do live, not, it may be allowed, 
with any subtleties or intricacies of 
temperament. They do not, as is the 
case with the creations of some pres- 
ent-day masters, wear their nerves out- 
side their skins, comfortably arranged 
for the scalpel; on the contrary, they 
are well clothed not merely in flesh and 
blood, but in steel coat and satin doub- 
let, with a gold embroidered belt for 
gala days. Yet they live; not the cen- 
tral personages only, but the hosts of 
side characters who come and go across 
the animated scene. From princes of 
the blood to valets and innkeepers, 
nothing comes amiss to that large and 
vital fancy. “Milady,” the evil genius 
of “The Three Musketeers” as her son 
is the evil genius of “Twenty Years 
After.” really exerts over the reader 
something of the baleful fascination 
with which she is credited; and there 
is a fine intellectual vigor in the last 
tremendous duel of wit and will in 
which she overcomes the Puritan Fel- 
ton and compasses the death of Buck- 
ingham and her own escape. 

As concerns historical verities, the 
verdict is less assured. France under 
the two Cardinals is certainly well sug- 
gested, as is the contrast between 
Richelieu’s unhesitating and implac- 
able domination and the more furtive 
and tentative rule of Mazarin. Anne 
of Austria compares them bitterly: “I 
disdained,” she murmured, “the love of 
a cardinal who never said ‘I will do 
this,” but always ‘I have done it.’” 
Anne of Austria herself is but a lay 
figure, despite that scene of true ro- 
mance when d’Artagnan is rewarded 
for his services by kissing her perfect 
hand, reached to him from behind the 
tapestry. 
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When “Twenty Years After” carries 
us over to England, vowed to rescue 
Charles I., we frankly bid farewell to 
probabilities. Dumas’ conception of 
Puritan England and its chiefs is a 
thing to “shake the midriff of Despair 
with laughter,” which fact in some 
mysterious fashion does not prevent 
the book from being the most fascinat- 
ing book of the three. There is a quick- 
ening of the pulses in that last desper- 
ate charge for freedom which King 
Charles never made, nor could have 
made; and the absurdity of the whole 
plot is only evident when the end has 
come and Athos has only just failed to 
save the King from the scaffold. I my- 
self fully expected him to lead Crom- 
well thither instead. 

Regarded historically,” the Valois 
cycle is finer than the “Musketeer” 
series: it conveys a far more vivid 
sense of the perilous and moribund roy- 
alty of Charles [X. and Henry III. than 
“Twenty Years After,” and the “Vis- 
count of Bragelonne,” convey of the 
Fronde and the rising power of Louis 
XIV. The “Reine Margot” and its suc- 
cessors teem, of course, with inaccura- 
cies, and the portraits of the great per- 
sonages of the day are often drawn 
from tradition rather than history. 
Catherine de Medici, sinister, inscru- 
table, a royal Locusta, has little in 
common with the actual woman, with 
her timorous incertitudes, which made 
her the prey of conflicting counsels. 
Charles IX. is nearer to reality, though 
his malevolence is over-emphasized and 
the pathos of his position barely sug- 
gested. How did Dumas, master of 
scenic effects, miss the poignant touch 
supplied by the young King’s desire to 
have his death chamber decked with 
fresh boughs, that he might dream him- 
self in the forests which he loved? Best 
of all is Henry of Navarre, with his gal- 
lant insouciance, his light amours, 
masquing an unswerving purpose. The 
scene in the “Quarante-Cing,” in which 


Henry attacks Cabors, and flashes from 
hervous terrors into his soldier-self— 
“clair astre de feu” as the old chronic- 
ler had it—would alone serve to redeem 
that wandering and somewhat chaotic 
book. In “La Reine Margot” Dumas 
is at his best. Paris of St. Bartholo- 
mew rises there again, with its sombre 
and mortal intrigues beneath its court 
pageants, the scent of blood horribly 
piercing the perfumes. The scenes in 
René’s laboratory, in Margot’s secret 
cabinet, how sharply and how brilliant- 
ly they contrast!—while the fate of the 
poisoned book, by which Catherine 
wrecks her own scheme and slays her 
own son, is handled with a grim power. 
Cocconas and La Mole, the two enemies 
made friends, prove again how well 
Dumas could deal with the bond of 
comradeship, which in this case binds 
one of the comrades to his death. Coc- 
conas, the boaster, the ruffier, the cox- 
comb, is clearly the author’s favorite; 
he wearies a little of the perfections 
with which he has endowed La Mole, 
and turns,as ever, to the warm-blooded, 
half-humorous character with whom he 
was instinctively at home. The death 
of the two gallant friends strikes a 
deeper note than Dumas is wont to 
sound. The intervention of the execu- 
tioner to rescue Cocconas from torture, 
not because he had saved or served 
him, but because he had once taken his 
hand without repugnance, is a finely 
human touch. La Mole is not rescued, 
and it is singular to observe with what 
restraint Dumas deals with the actual 
torture. Flaubert or Zola would not 
have spared one revolting detail; but 
Dumas, for all his use of strong effects, 
could show on certain points the nat- 
ural reticence of healthy and primitive 
natures. He might at times be some- 
thing of a savage; he was never a “de- 
cadent.” “La Dame de Monsoreau,” the 
second of the series, is chiefly memor- 
able for sake of the superb last fight 
of Bussy @’Amboise, a fight seldom 
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equalled, and never perhaps surpassed, 
in literature. “Les Quarante-Cing” is 
decidedly unsatisfctory as a story, yet 
the reflections of our old friend Chicot 
are always worth hearing. Mark his 
meditations on Henri III.: 

“Strange, after so many years, Henri 
is still the same; some have grown 
great, others have fallen, others are 
dead; he is more wrinkled, face and 
heart, that is all. He is forever the 
same nature, weak and distinguished, 
fantastic and poetic; forever the same 
egoistical spirit, demanding always 
more than can be given, asking friend- 
ship from indifference, love from 
friendship, devotion from love.” 

The passage does not do justice to 
Chicot the Jester, since it lacks his 
twist of dry humor, but it serves well 
to show Dumas’ quick characterization 
in passing. 

Nor does it do justice to Dumas him- 
self, to choose here an incident, there a 
character, for special mention, It is the 
wealth, the movement, the buoyant, 
spontaneous life of his books, which 
form their peculiar charm. The stories 
are often enthralling as stories, yet it 
is a marvel how such profusion of epi- 
sode could ever be brought into relation 
as a proportioned whole. In his im- 
mense modern romance “Monte 
Cristo,” all is more strictly subordi- 
nated to a central idea, The trials, the 
betrayal, the escape and revenge of 
Edmund Dantes form the interest of 
the book, and the author’s genius for 
making us believe the incredible is 
shown in his treatment of that extraor- 
dinary figure. “Monte Cristo” is a final 
expression of Dumas’ passion for pomp, 
for luxury, for power. He heaps on his 
hero the possessions and qualities 
which appealed to his own imagina- 
tion, makes him master of unbounded 
wealth, possessing and disdaining un- 
limited luxury; a demi-god on earth, 
punishing, rewarding, with a superhu- 
man authority and wisdom. Dantes’ 
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experience in and his escape from the 
Chateau d’If have thrilled unnumbered 
readers, but it may be doubted whether 
the man himself has made many 
friends among them. He is more re- 
mote from human sympathies, by rea- 
son of his amazing endowments and 
riches, than our good friends the Mus- 
keteers, who are only separated from 
us by a few generations of years. 

It is hard to part from Dumas with- 
out turning to another and yet another 
of his romances. “The Collier de la 
Reine” sweeps the French Revolution 
before us. “La Tulipe Noire’—what a 
quaint and whimsical little tale of love 
and flower-culture; demure, too, and 
well-mannered as any Dutch maiden 
could be! And again the idyllic pathos 
and sweetness of “Conscience I|’Inno- 
cent” claims remembrance. 

It is a rude shock to be awakened 
from such recollections by the question 
as to whether or no Dumas wrote his 
own books. And it is a question which 
no man could answer—least of all, per- 
haps, Dumas himself. There can be no 
doubt that he organized a system of— 
it would be civil to call it collaboration. 
“What thews and sinews!” sighed 
Stevenson, recalling how Scott pro- 
duced “Guy Mannering” in six weeks; 
but no thews and sinews yet created 
could have turned out Dumas’ sixty 
volumes a year. He borrowed scenes 
from one source and skeletons from an- 
other; he revised, he adapted, he super- 
vized, he frankly stole. And in some 
amazing, admirable, immoral manner 
he continued to put his own mark on 
it all. Auguste Maquet was clearly his 
right hand, and when he went Dumas 
lost his power of work; yet what was 
Maquet alone? A crowd of other fel- 
low-workers, willing and unwilling, 
claim recognition; yet in the end “Alex- 
andre Dumas” is writ large across the 
work. The process baffles conjecture; 
the result is positive. 

Alexandre Dumas the younger, whose 
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reproving, admiring, tolerant, affection- 
ate attitude towards his father fur- 
nishes a delightful touch of tragi-com- 
edy to the romancist’s closing years, 
grew impassioned over the long toil, the 
tremendous achievement, and the dis- 
couragement and fatigue which at mo- 
ments assailed even that buoyant spirit. 
In the letter written in 1894 “to his 
dead father,” he speaks of a scene 
which took place in his house near 
Dieppe, in December, 1870, the month 
of the romancist’s death. “‘My father 
had been staying with me the 
month of August, and, like his literary 
ancestor, Walter Scott—whom he so 
much admired, and who had shown 
him the path by which he was to fol- 
low and eventually rejoin him—he was 
utterly exhausted and worn out with 
work. He spent the days silently gaz- 
ing at the ocean, which, under the faint 
rays of a wintry sun, was blended with 
the sky in one uniform gray and misty 
tint: while the regular and sullen roar 
of the waves deadened the sound of 
the human tide thatrose from thelane.” 
In that sombre environment, and in the 
ebb of his own vital energies, an un- 
wonted self-distrust took possession of 
Dumas’ mind. He turned to his son 
and fellow-artist, making him swear 
to answer his question, “not with the 
partiality or indulgence of a friend, 
but with the frankness of a valiant 
companon-in-arms”’—how characteristic 
a phrase!—“and the authority of a 


” 


since 


competent judge. 
“Do you believe,’ he said, ‘that any- 
thing I have written will survive me? 
And his eyes watched me eagerly. 
“‘If that is your only anxiety,’ 1 
replied gaily, ‘you may rest in peace; 
much indeed will survive you.’ 
“‘Is that true?’ he asked. 
“Certainly,” I replied. 
“On your honor? he said. 
**On my honor,’ I repeated.” 
The brief significant colloquy ended, in 
true fashion, with an 


French em- 
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brace: and next day, December 5th, 
Alexandre Dumas passed quietly out 
of a world whose multi-colored page- 
ant had so delighted him. 

In his open letter Dumas fils reit- 
erates to his father, dead, the assur- 
ances that he gave him while living. 
So doing he quotes the words of a 
great surgeon, who said to him, “Ail 
our hospital patients recover or die 
with one of your father’s books under 
their pillow. When we wish to make 
them forget the terror of an approach- 
ing operation, the tediousness of con- 
valesence, or the dread of death, we 
prescribe one of your father’s novels, 
and they are able to forget.” 

Such witness, surely, gives the son a 
right to claim that his father is not 
only honored but beloved for his power 
of awakening smiles and tears “in 
those big children styled men.” Du- 
mas roused that laughter or grief part- 
ly by dint of yieldingtoithimself. How 
entertaining and how revealing is the 
picture which his son gives of him, seat- 
ed dejectedly in his big arm-chair, in 
unwonted idleness and with reddened 
eyelids. “I am very unhappy,” he con- 
fessed: “Porthos is dead—I have just 
killed him.” There may have been a 
touch of pose in his melancholy, but 
there was real feeling too. 

In conclusion, the son, who had often 
found his “prodigal father” so difficult 
to manage, indulges in an outburst ot 
affectionate retrospect. His remin- 
iscences depict the giant writer seclud- 
ed in the little room in which he 
sought refuge from “the invaders and 
parasites who besieged that hospitable 
door.” (There may have been creditors 
among them, but that aspect of the 
situation is not recalled.) In that little 
chamber, with its big table and narrow 
camp bed, Dumas would settle to 
twelve hours of work, forgettng his 
luncheon, forgetting everything but 
the adventures he was following. And 


he emerged to eat, and some- 


when 
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times to cook a dinner (cookery be- 
ing one of his relaxations), he was 
still brimming over with the subject. 
“You were wont to relate all the deeds 
your personages had done that day, 
and to rejoice at the thought of what 
they would do on the morrow.” 
“What grand labor, and how cheer- 
fully performed!” cries the son; and 
in truth the labor was titanic. 
However Dumas gathered his mater- 
ial, his forge was never idle. Romance, 
history, dramas, travels, a world of 
fugitive articles: what was not accom- 
plished by those forty years of unre- 
mitting labor! And how inexhaustible 
the fertility whch responded to the 
end! Influenced by Shakespeare, by 
Scott, by Schiller, Dumas is yet indub- 
itably himself. He took pride in being 
irreproachable: no mother, he boasted, 
need bid her daughter leave the room 
when he entered. The daughter might 
possibly ask embarrassing questions at 
certain points, but in the main the 
vaunt is justifiable. Though he wrote 
often of vice, Dumas was not vicious: 
the swift movement, the wide scope 


of his books saved him from any 
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temptation to dwell on evil for evil’s 
sake. Although no purist, and little of 
an idealist, Dumas was right in the 
great fundamental instincts, and his 
tales are brave chronicles of honor, 
courage, and loyal fellowship. He 
even had his mystical moods, though 
they were apt to find expression in a 
crude and childish supernaturalism, 
akin, it has been inaptly said, to Af- 
rican fetishism. His style cannot be 
taken apart from his matter, as may 
be done with self-conscious seekers 
after the “sovereign word.” Large, 
swift, vital, it answered with unvary- 
ing adaptation to his varying needs. 
There is the clatter of hoof-beats in it 
and the ring of rapiers, quick thrust 
and parry of wit, and a great mellow 
laughter. 

It is time to stop trying to appraise 
and criticise, and return to the books 
themselves, where fair and royal ladies 
look down from the casements; jester 
and executioner, assassin, prince, and 
friar cross in the courtyard, and—in a 
whirl of dust—d’Artagnan and his 
comrades prick their horses along the 


road to Calais. 
W. Southivick. 





IN A DEVONSHIRE GARDEN. 


AT LUSH TIME. 


Summer is a-comin’ in; the peas 
are flowering, the strawberries are be- 
ginning to form; worms have gone to 
seek congenial dampness in a lower 
stratum; the birds are on the look-out 
for other food, for their youngsters 
are clamoring, and if worms and in- 
sects are scarce upon the sun-dried 
surface of the soil and the snails are 
all eaten, some substitute must be 
found to fill their stomachs withal. 
Each day my lord blackbird inspects 


the growing strawberries, the currants, 
the raspberries, the cherries—anxious 
as to their progress towards maturity; 
for he will not allow the youngsters 
to partake until the fruit is ripe and 
wholesome. The time has undoubtedly 
come to spread our nets—not, indeed, 
to catch blackbirds, but to save a few 
berries for ourselves! 

Net your strawberry beds how you 
will, but you shall not keep the birds 


out. One or two will find a way in, 
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and a way out too, if they are old 
ones, 

The young birds may lose their heads 
and become entangled in their frantic 
efforts to free themselves, but not so 
the parents. They know what they 
know. “Where a thrush has been a 
thrush may go” is their maxim; and 
when suddenly alarmed, away flits 
Mrs. Thrush out of the secret exit 
which she has found for herself and 
remembered. 

There are a certain pair of blackbirds 
in the garden—there are several pairs 
—but these are very old friends; 
they and we have been on intimate 
terms for years. These two are shock- 
ing thieves. They know very well that 
they have no business among the straw- 
berry beds, but they see no bar to 
helping themselves to my property in 
the circumstance that our friendship 
is an ancient one. They rob the straw- 
berry beds systematically. When her 
ladyship is within, committing the 
petty larceny of which I have so often 
convicted her, my lord is without, on 
guard, “keeping cave,” as we should 
have called it at school; and when his 
lordship would refresh himself my lady 
is on duty, to see that no human crea- 
ture interferes with his security. As if 
his safety could ever be in danger at 
my hands! He is welcome to a few 
strawberries, bless him! and so is his 
dear good lady, and his music is cheap 
at that. 

Our friendship is a romantic one and 
must be recorded in this place. One 
summer five blackbird bantlings were 
found adrift in the garden by a very 
small person whose heart bled for them 
by reason of a bird-loving cat then ram- 
pant in the establishment. That small 


person collected the little ones and 
brought them up in a large cage which 
was hung upon a nail on the wall of 
the house on the garden-side. There 
the parents visited them constantly, 
adding special 


dainties to the fare 
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provided for them, and feeding and 
conversing with them through the 
wicker bars. Fat and jolly grew the 
little bantlings, as well they might, 
receiving double rations and taking 
little exercise; and when the day came 
upon which they might safely be 
trusted to look after themselves, the 
cat having been by that time disposed 
of, they were allowed to fly, the pa- 
rents being witnesses of the act of lib- 
eration. 

Food was, however, placed for 
them daily upon a window-sill—bits 
of bread, pudding, and (the Small Per- 
son insisted upon this) a saucer of 
milk. And each day the family came 
down en masse to partake. The pa- 
rents would feed the youngsters, ac- 
tually taking bread, and (to Some- 
body’s huge delight) dipping the pieces 
in milk before popping them into the 
gaping mouths prepared to receive 
them. 

The story does not quite end here. 
I like the sequel, for it displays my old 
friends, blackbird pére and mére, in a 
new and charming light: as capable of 
feeling gratitude for past favors, and 
as reminiscent of a friendship formed 
with mankind, perhaps even of a de- 
sire to maintain the good relations— 
at any rate, I like to regard their con- 
duct as displaying these delightful 
traits. 

For in the following spring, as we 
sat at breakfast one day, the windows 
being wide open upon the lawn, down 
suddenly flew our old friends the pa- 
rent birds of last summer, and with 
them came six little strangers, new 
on the wing, fluffy, brown, delicious 
little creatures, who paid indeed little 
attention to our expressions of delight 
and admiration, but evinced the usual 
insatiable desire to be fed. With their 
parents, however, it was different. 
They—good souls—gave every possible 
sign that they had brought the bairns 
to be introduced to and admired by 
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ourselves, in recognition or remem- 
brance of our relations last year. 

It may, of course, be said that the 
visit was merely an interested one— 
that it was desired to show us that 
here were more objects for our gener- 
osity; but this, I am certain, was not 
so, for though we put out food for the 
little strangers it was never touched. 
After this you will not be surprised to 
know that one looks upon my 
blackbird and his lady with more than 
the usual admiring regard which is 
the privilege of their tribe at our 
hands, and that I can bear with equa- 
nimity even to see them among the 
strawberries and at the wrong side of 
the cherry nets! 

In the midst of the plum-tree up 
against the south wall, another pair of 
blackbirds are this season bringing up 
their second family. If you pass by 
stealth you may see my lady sitting 
upon the nest just at the level of your 
eyes, in which case she will remain, 
recognizing that it is too late to es- 
cape, and preferring to face the odds 
and sit tight. She knows there is not 
really much risk in doing so, for she 
is quite intimately acquainted with 
each of us, and must have realized 
long since that the last thing any one 
of us would do would be to injure 
either herself or those she loves. J 
use this word advisedly, for I am cer- 
tain she loves her children, and that 
she has a _ soft place for that 
dusky old yellow-billed irreclaim- 
able, her lord, is equally sure. I have 
seen her alarmed, to the point of 
pathos, when his lordship has had the 
misfortune to be discovered in the 
strawberry net. He spends most of his 
time there, as a matter of fact, while 
the fruit is in season: makes it his 
club, and introduces his sons at his own 
private entrance, of the position of 
which he supposes I am ignorant. But 
when he is suddenly discovered within 
by my unexpected appearance upon 


lore. 
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the scene, he is apt to lose his head 
for a moment or two, and to fly hither 
and thither under the netting, utter- 
ing cries of alarm, real or assumed; 
while the lady, who is either “keeping 
cave” outside or is attracted by his la- 
mentations, hastens to the scene and 
adds her voice to the frightened din. 

Possibly the whole thing is done 
with a purpose, in order that I may 
be led to believe his entry as well as 
the exit of which he presently avails 
himself are due to the chance finding 
of a hole that has escaped observation, 
and that he acts thus in order to dis- 
tract my attention from the real gap, 
which he uses at discretion, and of 
the exact postion of which I am very 
well aware. 

But to return to my lady. Walk 
boldly and noisily along the path to- 
wards her nest and you will never 
catch her upon it. She is off and away 
while the apple-tree is between her 
and you. Neither will she allow you 
to see her in the act of returning to 
her nest. If I were to analyze her 
feelings as to staying or going, I 
should say that she does not care to 
run any unnecessary risks, but that 
she is ready to take the odds—knowing 
them to be small—if distinctly caught 
napping. In the latter case she will 
sit and watch you while you watch 
her. Her beady, unblinking eye will 
remain fixed upon you until you retire. 
If you advance, her heart may pos- 
sibly fail her—I have known it do so— 
and suddenly, in the twinkling of an 
eye, she has disappeared among the 
foliage of the plum-tree and away; 
and exactly where she sat are four or 
five beaks wide-opened heavenward, 
as though pathetically imploring from 
the sky above them some succulent 
answer to the unspoken prayer of a 
craving stomach. 

I am busy giving my potato lines a 
last earthing-up, and as I rest for a 
moment from my labors in order to 
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replenish the stock of breath in my 
lungs—for hoeing potatoes is exhaust- 
ing work if done at high pressure— 
something flies under my nose, within 
an inch or two, and _ settles a yard 
away. This is my very best friend, 
the robin. His lady is busy with the 
family up yonder, and he has come 
to fetch her a worm from the freshly 
turned earth at my feet. He is not 
shy. He is persuaded, I believe, that 
I do all this earth-turning for his bene- 
fit. As a rule he is on the spot the 
moment my spade or hoe has made its 
first dip into the soil. 

If my exertions reveal no worms, he 
will fly close under my nose as an in- 
timation that I am digging in the 
wrong place and must change my 
venue if I want to find worms. He 
sits and whistles on the handle of the 
wheelbarrow. “Come over here,” he 
says, “you’re wasting time and labor; 
there are no worms just there. Dig 
where I am standing: I saw a fellow 
disappear just before I could get at 
him.” 

Perhaps a moment later my friend 
finds that his judgment was premature, 
and that my exertions have provided 
him with a luscious feast even from 
the quarter of which he did not expect 
great things. When one thinks of it, 
how wonderful is the appetite with 
which birds such as thrushes and rob- 
ins and other worm-eaters are pro- 
vided! Count up, if you can, the 
number of worms one thrush will gob- 
ble up during the day: measure the ag- 
gregate, then take the comparative 
sizes of the bird and of a human being 
and calculate, if you can, the mass of 
food you would require to eat in or- 
der to equal the performance. of our 
speckled friend there, hopping about 
upon the “wet, bird-haunted English 
lawn.” Fifty yards of German sau- 
sage might about represent his daily 
consumption of worms if reduced to 
our comparative measurements. 
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Il often think, when turning up the 
earth in my garden, that those excel- 
lent, useful fellows the worms are very 
much to be pitied. Setting aside the 
ordinary dangers to which they are 
liable at the hands—or beaks—of their 
natural enemies so soon as they come 
to the surface to smell the air and 
take a glimpse of the sunshine or feel 
the cooling rain, they are in constant 
peril of those arch-foes to the worm- 
tribe—the spade, the hoe, the rake, and 
the rest of the cruel list of garden im- 
plements. 

Imagine the worry and nuisance of 
it. In the first place, one may find 
himself sliced in two with lightning- 
like abruptness—one portion of his 
frame being rudely thrown to the east 
and another to the west. Worms, we 
are told, are less annoyed by this treat- 
ment than most other living creatures, 
but even a worm must be somewhat 
put out when so unexpected a sever- 
ance occurs; for at any rate he is 
forced to start life afresh as two 
worms, even though resourceful Na- 
ture should supply him with a new 
head and a new tail, replacing at each 
end the missing appendage. 

But putting aside this crowning dis- 
aster, it must surely be bad enough to 
be suddenly uprooted and upheaved 
and deposited heaven knows where, a 
yard or two maybe, from the old home 
—a long way for a two-inch worm— 
naked and lost and forlorn; a wrig- 
gling thing upon the surface of the 
soil, exposed to the attacks of every 
enemy—giddy, perhaps, and unable 
for a moment or two to make the 
necessary twists which will restore 
one to the security of subterraneous 
darkness. 

What a mercy it is that we are not 
liable to these little surprises at the 
hands of some huge creatures with 
terrible steel implements that  sud- 
denly sever us neatly in two pieces, 
together with the ceiling, the bed one 


























is lying upon, and the floor of the bed- 
room; or upheave us with equal sud- 
denness and land us kicking and strug- 
gling upon the roofs of our houses, to 
clamber back into the shelter of our 
ruined homes before some watchful, 
preying terror shall have snapped us 
up and gobbled us down: some hor- 
rible creature as large and as dreadful 
as the antediluvian monsters in the 
Crystal Palace grounds, for instance. 
Truly it is a matter of congratulation 
that there are neither colossal spades 
nor titanic thrushes to prey upon us, 
and that the conditions of our exist- 
ence are not liable to the sudden sur- 
prises and upheavals which must ren- 
der the lot of the worm so unenviable. 
Yet, for the matter of that, who 
would be a partridge, a pheasant, a 
grouse? any creature that is pursued 
or slain for food? Thank heaven, in- 
deed, that we are at the top of the 
seale of life, and do not constitute a 
regular article of diet at the dinner- 
table of some superior creature. 
To-day I came across a little snake 
lying, nearly dead, upon a garden path. 
It had a small hole at the nape of the 
neck, another in the middle of the 
back, and it appeared to have lost a 
quarter of an inch of its tail. Who 
had done this? Was it Mrs. Thrush, 
who has a large family to provide for, 
and is indeed unacquainted, at this 
season, with fear? At first sight I set 
down the snake’s misfortunes to the 
lawn-mower, which, I thought, must 
have caught the poor thing and flung 
it aside, mangled and dying; but the 
wounds looked more like the peckings 
of a sharp beak, and moreover, when 
I returned by the same path a few 
hours later, there remained of this 
eight-inch snake but a bare two inches 
of the middle, while here and there 
between the bushes and under the 
shelter of a line of growing peas sat 
puffed-out little thrushes unwilling to 
well-fed, speckled little 


move—fat, 
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they 


yellow rascals that could fly if 
liked, and would have flown, I doubt 


not, but for those six disappeared 
inches of snake-flesh, distributed with 
the impartiality and calculating fair- 
ness of the mother-bird. How just 
she is, this most worthy Mrs. Thrush! 
I have watched her feeding her fam- 
ily. Let one of them be ever so insis- 
tent and cunning; let him protest ever 
so loudly with wide mouth and quiv- 
ering body that he perishes with hun- 
ger, but he shall receive nothing out 
of his turn. “You have just had a 
mouthful of snail, you greedy brat, 
says mother; “shut that big mouth of 
yours, and be quiet until Bobby and 
Willie and Jane and the rest have had 
an equal portion!” 

That hoeing of potatoes is back- 
breaking work, and one is glad of a 
stroll on the beach to straighten stif- 
fened muscles. The sea’s song was in 
my ears as I worked in the garden; 
let us go and see what he Is about this 
morning. That foolish pup the Auto- 
crat of course insists upon accompany- 
ing one. He is not quite happy, though 
he was inclined to be boisterously so 
when we left the garden. The sea is 
on his mind; there is movement on the 
water to-day; a gentle swirl of the 
tide among the rocks—and this deeply 
offends and displeases him. He has 
bitten at the sea several times, but 
neither bite nor yelp has intimidated 
the moving waters, and this is an in- 
tolerable offence to the Autocrat. 

A huge, long-legged heron quietly 
takes flight from his seat upon a big 
rock in the delicious cove near by, the 
instant we appear in it; a couple of 
kingfishers dart backwards and for- 
wards; the sunlight lies upon the face 
of the sea softly kissing the beautiful 
element; larks are outsinging one an- 
other overhead; God is in Heaven. 

June will be here in two days. The 


season is in full swing in London—let 
the hot 


those enjoy it who prefer 
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dusty streets of town to this; the chat- 
ter of drawing-room conversation to 
the delicious peace of wave babble and 
of bird-song. We are not all tarred 
with the same brush; many there are 
who would see nothing fascinating in 
such matters as these—in the dew- 
pearled woods at early morning; in 
the seashore at any time of day or sea- 
son of the year; some do not even love 
the culture of potatoes! The country 
is never more beautiful than now, the 
sea never more fascinating. Well, 
De gustibus non est disputandum! After 
all, it is foolish to attempt to lay down 
general rules for happiness: each of us 
must be happy according to his own 
opportunities, his personal tendencies, 
and his private ideas in such matters. 

There is the sudden croak of a 
cock-pheasant from these fields be- 
hind me that, border upon a small 
spinney. I know him well, though at 
this moment I do not see him. I know 
where he feeds and, approximately, 
where his missus is seated upon her 
nestful of eggs. The Autocrat pricks 
up his ears and growls: “What right 
had that creature to make a sound?” 

“Who was it, Autocrat?’ I say. 
“And what right has he or anyone else 
to live or breathe or utter sound with- 
out your permission?” 

“None, none—a thousand times 
none!” barks the Autocrat. “Let me 
get at him, and I’ll soon show him so.” 

Presently we leave our cove and 
climb the crumbly red cliff that di 
vides us from the edge of the field 
above. As my head reaches the level 
of the upper ground there is another 
croak and a whirring of wings, and 
my lord pheasant has departed; he 
mistrusts us. Autocrat would be af- 


ter him, but there I draw the line, and 
a switch across the tail as he sets his 
limbs in motion brings him back with 
a yelp to my feet. Away sails my lord, 
over the next field and into another 
which has lately been ploughed; and 
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in the far corner of this, the spot to- 
wards which he is evidently heading, 
there are half-a-dozen brown objects 
that stand and run, and stand and run 
again. 

I stalk them, taking them in flank 
and reaching—by favor of the Auto- 
crat, who, happily, is ignorant of their 
proximity—within forty yards of the 
party. The Autocrat will not allow 
me to watch them for long, but I 
count them—five hens and three cocks, 
including my friend. I raise my head 
above the hedge; a hen sees me and 
runs under cover, the rest following 
and the cocks bringing up the rear, 
one of them croaking defiantly. E£z- 
eunt omnes; they have gone. 

Just here where I am now standing 
you might have stood two months ago 
and looked upon the fairest sight you 
ever saw. There had been much rain, 
and the little stream that runs down 
Goodrington Valley and into Torbay 
had flooded the level fields up to the 
edge of the higher ground which en- 
circles them at a radius of a mile on 
three sides, the fourth being the 
raised embankment which divides 
meadow from beach. The expanse of 
water lay like a deep — and peaceful 
lake; a yard measure would have 
plumbed its deepest spot, yet it looked 
as though it might be as many fath- 
oms in depth as it actually measured 
in feet. The sun was out and the day 
calm, so that not a ripple stirred the 


bright blue surface. All this was 
commonplace; a pretty thing that 
might be seen anywhere and every 


day. But there was a factor which 
idealized and glorified the scene, and 
that was the presence of a thousand 
gulls and kittywakes. The bright, 
sun-kissed air pulsated with them; 
they moved hither and thither, and up 
and down, like the light in a kaleido- 
oscope, some fluttering over the surface, 
some dipping into the water and up 
again; others swam to and fro, seem- 





























ing to chase one another. Every gull 
behaved as though it were a child out 
for a holiday; they had come to enjoy 
themselves and solely for that purpcs . 
there was nothing here that a seagull 
would care to eat; it was not a ques- 
tion of food-hunting, but simply of the 
delight of playing in a new place and 
in fresh water. I have never seen the 
gulls so sportive by the edge of the 
sea, be it ever so calm, ever so full of 
sunshine and sparkle. As a rule they 
float idly upon the water or stand 
gravely just beyond the lap of the 
tide upon the sand, always, be it ob- 
served, facing the wind; or solemnly 


stalk hither and thither inspecting and‘ 


generally rejecting potential food- 
stuffs. But here it was as though the 
very spirit of life and gaiety had in- 
fected the entire community; all 
seemed mad with delight and the joy 
of living. It was something new; a 
change from the dull daily round of 
fishing at the edge of the eternal sea, 
or grub-hunting in the furrows behind 
the ploughman in shore; that. proba- 
bly, was sufficient to account for their 
light-hearted happiness. 

It was indeed a scene of almost in- 
conceivable loveliness. The presence 
of sea-gulls always improves a picture; 
in this case they idealized the scene. 
It is a grievance to me that though the 
sea is scarcely more than a stone’s 
throw from the garden wall, neither 
gull nor any other seabird ever visits 
me there to inspect the newly turned 
earth for worms and other delights of 
terra firma. They will follow the 
plough in the fields. Why do not birds 
know who loves and admires them? I 
think some do, but not gulls. To-day 
I had a visitor who was quite fearless. 

Upon the garden path, not farther 
than half-a-dozen yards from my feet, 
there suddenly alighted a very magnifi- 
cent stranger. He knew that he was 


magnificent ,and wished me to observe 
the fact. 


He does not belong to my 
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garden, but came to be admired. He 
looked for all the world like a youth 
strutting in a brand-new suit of clothes 
somewhat too stiff for comfort, but 
splendidly cut and fitted, A male water- 
wagtail in his courting dress. 

“Ye gods, what a magnificent little 
fellow you are!” I said, the words half 
extorted from me by a feeling of 
simple admiration, and half uttered for 
the purpose of paying a compliment 
which was obviously expected of me. 
He heard and accepted the compliment. 
He bowed his head and ran along; then 
he paused, wagged his beautiful tail, 
and ran again. He did not seek for 
food; he had come for admiration and 
had found it. I had been accustomed, 
hitherto, to look upon the wagtail as a 
commonplace little person of mediocre 
plumage and tints that were plain and 
unattractive to the eye. But here— 
could grays and blacks and whites be 
more beautifully harmonized? There 
is not a feather in the wrong place; not 
one bright tint among all that shade 
of gray and black, yet the gaudiest of 
plumage could look no smarter; and 
certainly no brightly tinted bird could 
match the well-dressed appearance of 
this plain-colored little creature. He 
looks a perfect gentleman, dressed to 
the nines by a master of the art, com- 
plete and convincing from top to toe. 

The robin, who is, as usual, in close 
attendance, does not think much of 
him. Perhaps he is jealous. At any 
rate, he goes for the new arrival, who, 
after 2 momentary demonstration of 
resistance, stiffly takes wing and disap- 
pears. His manner of departure sug- 
gests the idea that he does not wish to 
spoil his clothes, and that if his collar 
were not so stiff and high he would 
have made a fight of it. 

Something moves among the roots of 
the line of gooseberry bushes, and a 
tiny voice sings a soft little song—a 
wren; he creeps like a mouse along the 
ground, keeping under cover of the 
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gooseberry stalks, and singing all the 
while. This is his way of courting. A 
pair of sparrows come squeaking and 
chattering into evidence. They dart 
one behind the other from some tree- 
bough and settle for a moment on the 
path. Out go little Mr. Sparrow’s wings 
at the shoulders, and he struts around 
his lady, both still chattering at the top 
of their bent. She pecks at him. ‘Don’t 
be such a ninny!” she says and flies up, 
he after her. He follows her like a 
shadow; if she turns in the air he turns 
at the same instant; it as though one 
controlled both pairs of wings; they 
alight at the instant and fly at the in- 
stant; the unanimity is wonderful and 
their movements are as quick as light. 
This is his way of courting, and suifi- 
ciently trying it must be, one would 
think, to the lady. How many and ya- 
rious are the ways of courting birds! 
Also, how dignified and convincing are 
the methods of some feathered gallants 
—of the nightingales, for instance; how 
boring and uninspired must be the 
courtship of others, such as the pigeon! 
If 1 were a lady of this latter tribe I 
feel that I could never bring myself to 
accept the hopelessly monotonous ad- 
vances of one of the lovers of my own 
His incessant bowing and 
would work 


persuasion. 
deadly-dull conversation 
like madness on my brain, and I should 
beg him for Heaven's sake to be quiet 
and leave me alone. 

Many birds seek to compel the ad- 
miration of the ladies of their kind by 
feats of personal valor and prowess. 
Capercailzies and black grouse are 
among these. Others are the males of 
certain branches of the snipe family; 
but, probably, the most truculent of all 


mating birds are the ruffs, -whose 
spring-tournament grounds, after a 


night of competition for the favor of 
the onlooking females, the reeves, re- 
semble a battlefield after a murderous 
frontal attack upon an entrenched po- 
These birds fight in pairs, and 


sition. 
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fight, frequently enough, to a finish. 
The solitary snipe is almost as deadly 
during his time of love mania. Should 
any human being be so fortunate as to 
“assist” by his presnce at one of these 
tournaments of ruff or snipe, he will 
not be noticed though he stand in the 
very centre of the lists or walk about 
through the lines of the combatants. I 
have been assured that this is so by 
one who has had the unique experience 
of seeing the wonderful sight. 

What would not one give to be pres- 
ent at such a spectacle! It would be 
worth while to journey to Archangel 
or thereabouts to witness it, for that is 
where the solitaries hold their courts, 
and the ruffs go as far afield as the 
snipe for their battles. 

1 have seen the capercailize in his 
love-throes. I have seen him hur! splen- 
did challenges from the tops of the 
highest pine trees in mid-forest; but, 
though I have sought it often, I have 
never been fortunate enough to witness 
the unique spectacle of a crowd of 
these magnificent birds actually fight- 
ing it out amongst themselves upon the 
ground. Asa matter of fact, their love 
rivalry seldom reaches this stage; their 
hectoring and challenging is more for 
show than real business, and only once 
in a way does passion rise with them 
to the boiling-point, resulting in a gen- 
eral pitched battle of male birds in 
some open spot in mid-forest. I have 
a friend who has seen this sight; I have 
never heard of another so fortunate. 
The huge birds had become excited to 
the frantic point; all had lost their 
heads and were fighting grim duels— 
thirty of them or more—upon the 
ground. They took no notice of the 
spectator, and they fought, some of 
them, to the death. Have you seen a 
capercailzie? He is as large as a tur- 
key, and game to the backbone: it was 
a battle of giants. 

Were I a bird I would rather be 
courted by the nightingale, soul-ani- 





























mating poet and divine musician that 
he is. We, in our Devonshire garden, 
though rich with many singers of the 
second rank, can claim no familiarity 
with the very highest songster of all 
the facile princeps of feathered vocal- 
ists, the tenore primo assoluto, the night- 
ingale. 

You who live over the London streets 
may hear him more easily than I here 
in beautiful Devonshire, and this is a 
sore subject between Philomel and me, 
a grievance which I suppose he will 
never explain away, and which I feel 
that I can never forgive him. 

But I could tell you of woods close 
to South Croydon Station, of a delight- 
ful combe which may be reached easily 
in a half-hour’s stroll, where the night- 
ingale’s delicious notes fall almost un- 
heeded upon the ear, during the month 
of May, by reason of the great number 
You may 
count a dozen singing at once, if you 
will, and if you stand in a central po- 
sition. Or you may stalk one, which is 
easily done in the gathering gloom of 
night. I have done this with the Croy- 
don nightingales, and it is one of the 
weirdest and most delightful experi- 
ences of my life. The theory of stalk- 
ing birds in spring is this, that when 
engaged in his love-song the singer can 
hear nothing, perhaps can see as little. 
Select your bird, therefore, and make a 
start. Take yonder outlying one sing- 
ing his great soul out in the darkness. 
If you have ever enjoyed the experi- 
capercailzies in the 


of these splendid singers. 


ence of stalking 
spring you will know exactly how to 
set about to approach this grand music- 
maker with the best chance of coming 
to close quarters. I will tell you how 
to do it. While you are still at some 
distance from him walk quietly and 
steadily towards him; you can do this 
until you are within one hundred and 
fifty yards or so, provided the “going” 
is soft and you do not make a crackling 
noise as you approach, by forcing your 
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way through a wood or over tangly un- 


dergrowth. But when you are closer 
in, you must begin to go carefully and 
to follow stalking rules. Keep hidden 
as much as possible by any cover there 
may be to hand; advance only while 
the song is actually proceeding; when 
it stops, stop also. In this way, and if 
you go very cautiously, you may ap- 
proach, as I have done many a time, 
within a yard of the bird without his 
becoming aware of your presence, Then 
you may sit down, if you will, and un- 
less you sneeze or cough, or in some 
other way give him information against 
yourself, you shall listen to such a con- 
cert as cannot be equalled in Queen’s 
Hall or any other hall. 

But, though these Croydon nightin- 
gales sing wonderfully and there is as- 
suredly nothing to complain of in the 
delicious music they are ever ready, on 
a propitious night, to pour out unstint- 
ingly into an almost unheeding world, 
if one would hear the nightingale-song 
in absolute perfection he must go north 
to hear it. The birds that used to sing 
daylong and nightlong in a certain gar- 
den I knew and loved in Northern Rus- 
sia belong to a superior class of vocal- 
ist. They have a richer note, a wider 
compass, and a more varied song. They 
are tamer, too; and you may approach 
one in daylight until you stand within 
a very few yards of the twig upon 
which he is sitting, yet the warbler will 
sing on unheeding; nay, I think he both 
sees and realizes that you are listening, 
and he is glad to oblige—pleased enough 
to have found an appreciative admirer. 

Do birds feel pride in their song? I 
think so. Watch a starling in full 
swing, busy over his springtide vocal 
exercises. It is a poor performance; 
but he thinks ever so much of it, and 
has not the smallest suspicion that he 
is making himself somewhat ridiculous. 
Probably his friends, and above all his 
lady friends, consider that he is one of 
the extant sits 


finest vocalists as he 
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and squeezes out with immense solem- 
nity and pertinacity his interminable 
strings of foolish, squeaky, beaky, un- 
musical notes. His one delicious whistle 
he thinks nothing of, though it is 
charming; he declares to win with the 
other. Then watch—by al! that is weird 
and humorous you must watch this!—- 
an old male rook sitting and singing 
solus in a tree. He is pouring forth his 
spring-elated soul in gushing melody, 
so he firmly believes. His music affects 
him very much, and he sways and 
sidles on his branch as he sings, over- 
come with emotion. But listen to the 
song. Ye gods, here is a grotesque mat- 
ter indeed! Now it is like a parrot 
practising his word-drill; now it is like 
an aged man croaking in pain; now an 
elf laughing: now an undisguised caw 
reminds the listener of the real identity 
of the performer; now there is a seri.s 
of indescribable, inimitable sounds, 
which are doubtless the supreme effort 
of the poor oid croaker, and which pos- 
sibly convince his listening mate that 
he is really a very fine fellow and a 
splendid singer, but which compel the 
listening human to end the concert 
through the medium of a missile, lest 
all the better performers in the garden 
be driven away to sing elsewhere. It 
is certainly impossible to hear their 
own voices while this sort of thing con- 
tiues. Is that the reason for the general 
silence while old Maitre Corbeau is on 
the war-path? As a matter of fact, I 


believe everyone is listening, and 
laughing at his efforts. 

Then watch those two cock chaf- 
finches answering one another. One 


sings his stave and listens; the other 
replies with the very same song, note 
for note. The first repeats his version. 


“There! you can’t do it like that!’ he 
seems to say, and listens again. 

“Can’t I?” says his rival, and trolls 
out the self-same phrase. 

Probably after a while they will ap- 
proach one another, and there will be 
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a short sharp fight, for chaftinches are 
quarrelsome folk; they will fight be- 
cause neither will admit that the other 
can sing, while each considers himself 
the sublimest ot vocalists. It is Handel 
and Paganini over again. 

There is a thrush which lives in a 
field close by whose favorite pastime it 
is to puzzle and baffle the Autocrat. It 
has learned a whistle which is for all 
the world like a human being calling 
up his dog. The Autocrat, being a per- 
son of tender age and most friendly in 
his attitude towards every sympathetic 
stranger, is as yet anxious to display 
his friendliness by responding to every 
whistle he hears. He rapidly gallops in 
the direction from which he believes 
the call to come. I am sure the thrush 
knows this; for as surely as the Auto- 
crat enters that particular field, so 
surely does the mischievous bird aban- 
don every other note of his gamut in 
order to practise his dog whistle, to the 
Autocrat’s daily confusion and puzzle- 
ment, and to the great and wasteful 
expenditure of his breath in careering 
hither and thither in search of the sup- 
posed friend desirous of his company. 
Another thrush—one of the many in 
our garden—has, I suppose, at some 
period of his career lived within hail 
of a poultry run, for he uses in his 
daily song the most perfect imitation of 
a distressed chicken of tender age. He 
has taken me in many a time, and I 
feel sure that if any naturally sympa- 
thetic old hen happened to be within 
hearing, the piteous call would set her 
running hither and thither in tender 
anxiety for the supposed belated 
one. 

This thrush, when he has repeated 
this imitation several times, has a habit 
of singing a delicious phrase which 
sounds like “Me do it,” as though he 
were proud of his accomplishment and 
wished to impress upon one that he 
was the author of the feat. I have 
heard many variants upon this last 























call; most thrushes have a phrase some- 
thing like it; one I know sings, “You'll 
do it, you'll do it; only try, only try*” 
A grand fellow he is, and the bearer 
of an encouraging message of persever- 
ance. 

But there are limitations to one’s love 
for this bracing preacher. He is a ter- 
rible fellow for rearing immense fam- 
ilies of strawberry-eating fledgelings. 
I am prepared to feed one family per 
annum; it is fair payment for his de- 
licious singing, which he gives unstint- 
ing from February to July; but when 
he springs a second covey upon us we 
are inclined to be less lavish in our 
praises of his splendid vocalism. The 
little rascals eat more than their share 
of the fruit. Anything we would save 
for ourselves must be carefully netted, 
and even then a daily tour of the nets 
is necessary in order that sundry fat 
little thieves may be released from the 
meshes in which they lie tangled and 
frightened to death, victims to gour- 
mandism. If leftwheregreed has landed 
them, they would inevitably fall a prey 
to that ogre of their tribe, Thomas the 
cat. Thomas has eaten one or two who 
have fallen thus between the devil and 
the deep sea, and in the foolishness of 
a tender heart I have been sorry rather 
than glad. For when all is said and 
done, though strawberries are good and 
very good, one thrush is worth all the 
strawberries he can eat in their short 
season, even though we throw a few 
currants and cherries into the balance 
with them. Garge the gardener does 
not think so. He would shoot or trap 
every bird in the garden if he were al- 
lowed. Garge thinks no more of the 
song of the birds than Mr. Punch’s old 
huntsman did of the scent of flowers; 
this huntsman requested to be in- 
formed how any hounds could be ex- 
pected to stick to the scent “when all 
they stinkin’ violets were in bloom.” 
Garge does not see how we can expect 
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to enjoy the fruits of the earth in their 
season “with all they bawling thrushes 
about.” , 
Yet with all the breeding that goes 
on year by year among the bird com- 
munity in the garden, there are not so 
very many thrushes and blackbirds. 
Indeed, this sweet summer season that 
is unfolding hour by hour to-day, began 
with but a couple of old pairs or so of 
each; where, then, are the young fam- 
ilies that were so rampant among the 
fruit bushes last year? Well, I think 
there is an etiquette among these birds, 
that each pair is to be left to its own 
beat, and may not be disturbed. For 
one season each family of youngsters is 
allowed to feast (at my expense) in 
their parents’ claim; at the end of it 
they must go elsewhere, and peg out a 
beat for themselves. Shall we complain 
or thank Heaven that the old pairs re- 
main to sing to us and eat our fruit, 
and to rear ravenous fledgelings upon 
the incrementthat thisred soil gives us? 
I think we will thank Heaven, and that 
heartily. I am writing at midnight; 
blackbirds, thrushes, the chaffinches, 
the robins, and all the rest of the com- 
munity are silent for a very few hours; 
but even at this hour I can hear a little 
voice from the marshland below, be- 
tween sea and garden; a little voice 
that is upraised night long and every 
night at this season, like a little silver 
bridge to join the songtide of even with 
the pzeans of morning; it is the sedge- 
warbler, who can sing, I take it, a mil- 
lion bars without a breath, and sing 
them well, too! At about three er 
earlier the gulls will awaken the great 
singers; the old thrush that sits in the 
elm will sudden troll out his “Oh, the 
jolly time! See my missus! She’ll do 
it!’—and then, well, another day will 
awake, dew-eyed, and run its delicious 
course in the chorus of birds, the scent 
of roses, the shimmering warmth of the 
sun-kissed breath of early summer. 
Fred. Whishave. 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


The world said that Augustus Pey- 
ton-Pilkington was a superior person, 
a man of culture and conduct. Accord- 
ing to Jack Anstruther, his brother-in- 
law (whose opinion, by the way, is not 
entitled to much consideration), old Gus 
took himself too seriously; but Jack 
admitted the superiority with a 
Guardsman’s sneer. A bit of a prig— 
I quote Jack—proud as Lucifer; for 
the rest, a useful “sort” in his country, 
a fair sportsman, and—here the brother 
smiled genially—a courteous and de- 
voted husband, who had married Betty 
Anstruther for love, and love alone. 
None the less, we have heard a crusted 
family joke to the effect that Augustus 
need never stand, because it was so 
easy for him to sit—on Betty! 

For seven consecutive seasons (ever 
since the death of old Peyton-Pilking- 
ton, who represented the Northern Di- 
vision of Slowshire during thirty years) 
Augustus and his wife had occupied 
one of those comfortable mansions in 
Portman Square which would seem to 
have been specially designed to shelter 
those who, albeit neither great nor il- 
lustrious, are negatively conspicuous 
by the absence of blemish, The Peyton- 
Pilkingtons, for instance, harbored no 
insanity, nor other dreadful taint; they 
neither drank to excess, nor gambled, 
nor made love to wives other than their 
own. We may speak of them, there- 
fore, as the bricks and mortar of the 
Empire—not its pillars of state, not its 
gay and meretricious ornaments, but 
the stuff out of which walls, or monu- 
ments, are fashioned. Such folk have 
a nice contempt for mere fashion and 
fortune. Men and women—I quote Miss 
Anastasia, the maiden aunt of Augus- 
flitting hither and 
insects of a 


tus—come and 
thither like the 


20, 


gorgeous 


garish day, but the Peyton-Pilkingtons 
remain! 

Consider, then, the consternation 
which filtered slowly through the 
raried strata of town and country so- 
ciety when it became known that Au- 
gustus had let—for twenty-one years— 
the ancient manor of Little Pilkington, 
had sold the lease of the Portman 
Square mansion, and had settled down 
“somewhere, my dear,” in—Batter- 
sea! 

Jack Anstruther told Mayfair that 
Gus had been fleeced by the wolves of 
Capel Court. The essential facts are 
these: Heavy death duties, an estate 
charged with large annuities, and a 
steady fall in rents, had driven Augus- 
tus into the Kaffir Market. He had 
made some judicious investments, with 
which the Transvaal war played havoc. 
To retrieve his losses our Slowshire 
squire plunged headlong into the wild 
waves of speculation, and was sub- 
merged! 

Practically nothing was left save his 
wife’s smal! income of five hundred a 
year, strictly settled upon herself, and 
the Peyton-Pilkington honor. Augustus 
paid his creditors in full, and then hid 
himself in Albert Bridge Road, whence 
he refused to budge. One day he told 
his Elizabeth that he was like to die of 
a punishment known to travellers in 
China as Ling, or Death by the Thou- 
sand Cuts. The poor fellow vowed that 
his friends cut acquaintance; 
whereas he cut theirs, being deaf and 
dumb and blind with resentment. Nor 
did this honorably discharged bank- 
rupt reckon as an asset his wife’s love, 
for, to tell the truth, her cheerful ac- 
much annoyed 


his 


ceptance of adversity 
him. 


“How can you laugh 


” 
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“My dearest, we might be so much 
worse off.” 

“We might be lepers starving in Mo- 
lokai, no doubt.” 

“Perhaps they 
said Elizabeth. 

As the months passed he resented 
more and more her “kowtow” to pov- 
erty. She took a puerile interest in 
papering and painting her bedroom; 
she attended a cooking class; she wrote 
short stories—not, alas! available for 
publication. Augustus ate the dainty 
food she prepared, murmuring: “That 
you, an Anstruther, should bake and 
baste!” 

“Others, Augustus——” 

“My love, I am not interested at pres- 
ent in—others.” 

To gratify a whim of his she often 
wore her diamond stars, which he had 
given her on their marriage. 

“When you wear them,” he said one 
night, “I recognize my wife.” 

“Oh, that hurts,” she protested. 

He had the grace to apologize, and 
explain: “They take my eye from this, 
and this’—he indicated, with depreca- 
tory forefinger, the Japanese carpet 
and the drawing-room furniture: a 
“parlor” set, “elegantly” upholstered. 

“If you would let me_ sell them I 
could make you so much more comfort- 
able. They are worth—I mean they 
would fetch—four hundred pounds.” 

“And they cost just double, Eliza- 
beth. You have been to some con- 
founded pawnbroker. Now, mark me, 
I beg you to wear your stars every 
night.” 

“With hashed mutton?’ 

“With tripe, if necessary.” 

She obeyed, smiling, although a close 
observer might have a glimpse of tears. 

Perhaps the parlor-maid chattered to 
the cook of the gems; and the cook may 
have told her young man, who prattled 
much and often in disreputable tay- 
erns. At any rate, upon one never-to- 
be-forgotten night burglars broke into 
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laugh—sometimes, 
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the small house in Albert Bridge Road, 
earrying off Elizabeth’s diamonds and 
a fur-lined overcoat which Augustus 
wore when the wind blew keen and 
raw from the river. This cruel kicking 
of those who were already prostrate 
roused Augustus to aetion. Indeed, he 
and the police worked to such good pur- 
pose that one of the thieves was ar- 
rested and in due time convicted. At 
the moment of arrest this fellow was 
impudently arrayed in Augustus’s fur- 
lined coat; unhappily, the diamonds 
were not found on his person, nor in any 
of his haunts, The trial excited atten- 
tion because the prisoner proved a fa- 
mous character. Indeed, Augustus was 
given to understand that in a sense he 
had been honored by this great artist’s 
visit. “As a rule ’e don’t go for to 
crack no small cribs,” said the detec- 
tive who had captured him. “Why, sir, 
we know that ’e was the brains o’ the 
great bond robbery. Never ’eard of it? 
Why, Gawd bless my bones and body, 
in the Yard we’ve talked of nothing 
else for the lawst month. No; we 
never got ’old o’ the stuff. That’s the 
worst o’ them negotiable securities. 
"Ow much? Why, sixty thousand 
pound!” 

Somehow these figures lingered in 
Augustus’s memory; partly, no doubt, 
because they represented, more or less, 
the sum he had lost in the Kaffir Mar- 
ket, the payment of which had entailed 
such disastrous sacrifices. Sixty thou- 
sand pounds! He repeated the words 
as he drove home on a ’bus after the 
famous cracksman had received 
sentence; and at dinner, when his 
Elizabeth asked him what he would 
like—a choice between chops and curry 
being implied—he murmured abstract- 
edly: “Sixty thousand pounds!” 

After dinner, his Elizabeth being en- 
grossed with domestic duties, Augustus 
went, as was his habit, to smoke a pipe 
in the room which the parlor-maid 
called the “libery”; and passing down 


his 
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the narrow passage he marked with a 
frown the fur coat upon its peg. With 
a frown, because the judge had said a 
scathing word upon the unwisdom of 
leaving sable-lined coats in passages 
upon the Surrey side of the river. <Au- 
gustus took dowp what the papers had 
described as a magnificent garment, 
and returned to the dining-room for the 
pepper-pot, wisely reflecting that moths 
may destroy when thieves cannot break 
through and steal. Then he carefully 
examined his coat, feeling in the pock- 
ets (whch contained nothing), and not- 
ing with satisfaction that the beauiful 
the worse for a thief’s 

Presently a wrinkle in 


fur none 
wear and tear. 
the dark-blue cloth caught his eye. Me- 
chanically he began to smooth it out 


was 


with his long, finely shaped fingers, 
And so that 
something lay between the cloth and 
A minute later he was 


small piece of 


doing ke was sensible 
the fur lining. 
staring intently at a 
paper, a baggage receipt, upon which 
was inscribed in pencil, one handbag, 
a date, and the sum paid—tu’pence, 

Why had the famous cracksman hid 
Obvi- 
ously, because the bag to be reclaimed 
must hold some article of superlative 
What? Why, Elizabeth’s dia- 
monds, to be sure. Augustus smiled 
blandly, for he was reflecting that he, 
Augustus Peytou-Pilkington, would 
succeed where the experts of Scotland 
Yard had failed. But if the bag con- 
tained no diamonds—— 

A minute afterwards the front door 
Augustus was on 


den this receipt so carefully? 


value. 


slammed violently. 
his way to Waterloo Station, with a 
scent breast-high in his nostrils! 


Il. 
When he returned with the bag, about 


Augustus begged his 
He had letters 


an hour later, 
Elizabeth to go to bed. 


to write, he said, and did not wish to 
Betty kissed him some- 


be disturbed. 
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what wistfully, and hoped that the loss 
of her diamonds was not distressing 
her dear man too much; for her part, 
she added, she was quite resigned and 
never expected to see them again. 

“My dear,” said Augustus, “you show 
a truly Christian spirit; yet I predict 
that the diamonds will be found; and, 
when found, I may consider the pro- 
priety of doing what you have urged me 
repeatedly to do: of—er—in short—sell- 


ing them. Four hundred pounds would 


” 


“Come in handy,” smiled Elizabeth. 

“Would relieve our immediate neces- 
sities,” Augustus; he had 
been chairman of the Slowshire County 
Hospital. “Goodnight, dearest Betty.” 

Ajone in his room, Augustus exam- 
ined the prize. It was locked, but a 
stout screwdriver soon opened it. Au- 
gustus shook out the contents upon the 
hearthrug, looking eagerly for the fa- 
miliar shagreen case, which, alas! was 
not to be seen. No matter. Would a 
burglar, and one at the top of his pro- 
fession, keep incriminating evidence? 
He was a fool to look for the case. 
Without doubt he would find the 
stones, unset, in some leather 
bag. With feverish fingers he searched 
diligently, and found nothing of greater 


answered 


small 


value than half-a-dozen shirts and 
some shaving-tackle. Augustus felt 


that his eyes were smarting with dis- 
appointment. He went through the 
small pile of clothes again, and found 
in the torn lining of a waistcoat a dis- 
colored threepenny bit! This small coin 
broke the back of expectation. Augus- 
tus rose from his knees and fell limply 
into an armchair. 

Presently his eye fell upon the empty 
bag. It was not a common bag, being 
made, evidently to order, of the stout- 
est leather. Augustus picked it up. 
There was room at the bottom for a 
dozen necklaces. With a penknife he 
ripped out the canvas lining, plunged 
his hand into the bag, and drew forth, 
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not the diamonds, but a huge packet of 
bonds—the missing 60,000/.! 

At first he rejoiced; but when, on 
further search, it became evident that 
Elizabeth’s diamonds were not in or 
under the bonds, his joy at another’s 
good fortune became less exuberant. 
Later, after more thought, joy fled al- 
together, scourged out of sight by envy 
anddisappointment. The bondsbelonged 
to a rich stockbroker, to whom the loss 
had been a mere pin’s prick, And now 
jade Fortune restored to Dives what 
he had scarcely missed, and withheld 
from Lazarus crumbs which might 
save him from starving. 

For an hour this injustice bit deep 
into the soul of Augustus. The fact 
that Dives was a mighty dealer in 
South African mining stocks increased 
our poor friend’s tribulation. 

“Ill-gotten gold.” quoth Augustus, 
eyeing the pile of bonds. “I would 
stake my life that some of it is mine!” 

He began to finger the bonds, listen- 
ing with a strange smile upon his face 
io the soft, sibilant rustle of the paper. 
‘Then he counted them. The sixty thou- 
sand pounds were there—every penny. 
Negotiable securities—that was the 
phrase the detective used—easily trans- 
muted into aught the heart might de- 
sire. ‘ 

“If he went abroad with Betty-——” 

He started guiltily, eyeing the door. 
Was it possible that he—he—was of no 
finer clay than the man who had been 
condemned that day to five years’ penal 
servitude? 

Augustus closed his eyes, but uncon- 
sciously he gripped the bonds more 
tightly. 

Suppose that he were not Augustus 
Veyton-Pilkington. For—for the fun 
of the thing let him pretend to be an 
unscrupulous rascal. Could the bonds 
be traced? Never! The man at the 
cloak-room had not glanced at him 
when he pushed the bag across the 
counter. The famous cracksman might 
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make a shrewd guess, but what could 
he prove? Another man, too, might 
count himself justified in borrowing 
some of his money, for a brief season. 
An operator of experience could double 
sixty thousand pounds in a year! But 
then the bonds would have to be used 
for collateral security. That would be 
dangerous. No; the safer plan would be 
to sell the bonds in Paris or Hamburg, 
and then, when he had reaped his har- 
vest, return the sixty thousand pounds 
to its owner. 

He put his hand to his forehead, and 
found that it was cold and wet with 
perspiration. 

Sixty thousand pounds! What did it 
mean? Why—the old life: the pleasant 
yesterdays, the swirl of salmon rivers, 
the scent of heather, the cheery gather- 
ings at the covert side, and the power 
and pride of a county magnate. Au- 
gustus walked to the window, pulled 
aside the curtains, and flung up the 
sash. Outside the snow was falling 
sparsely; the lamps gleamed palely, 
throwing yellow circles upon the chill 
obscurity around them; the pavement 
gleamed white in front of the house; 
then the white melted imperceptibly 
into gray, and from gray into black. 

“By God!” said Augustus, “I'll do it.” 

He shut the window and laughed. He 
was tingling with excitement, with a 
new and alluring sensation. “Do they 
do it for this?’ he wondered, as_ he 
bundled the bonds into a black enam- 
elled box labelled PeytonPilkington 
Estate. “Does * grip them like this?” 
The human mind, he reflected, was a 
strange thing. A man might climb and 
climb, over inconceivable obstacles, till 
he stood on dizzy heights—and then fall 
into some bottomless abyss. 

It was now hard on midnight, but 
Augustus, feeling particularly wide- 
awake, put coal on the fire, tobacco into 
his pipe, and settled himself in a cosy 
chair. At this moment he heard a 
timid tap at the door; then, obedient to 
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a somewhat testy “Come in,” Elizabeth 
crossed the threshold. 

“I am so—so—nervous to-night,” she 
said excitedly. 

Augustus nodded kindly, feminine 
weakness being a tribute to masculine 
strength. 

“My dear child,” he said, “compose 
yourself!” 

Elizabeth laid a pretty hand upon 
what had been described as the Pey- 
ton-Pilkington forehead with a gesture 
indescribably maternal. Having no 
children, she was constrained to lavish 
upon her husband those delicate and 
innumerable caresses which seldom 
provoke acknowledgment, and are for 
the most part forgotten till the tender 
touch makes itself an imperishable 
memory, because felt no more. Augus- 
tus was moved to take that gentle hand 
within his own and pat it softly. 

“My poor Betty,’ he said. 

Elizabeth burst into tears. 

Augustus—let us give him what cred- 
it is due—was genuinely distressed, be- 
eause Elizabeth, despite a soft and 
sympathetic disposition, was not an 
emotional woman. Or, to be precise, 
she denied emotion its commonplace 
expression. If wives understood the 
true power of tears, they would flow 
but rarely. 

“What troubles you?” he asked. 

She knelt down at his side, raising her 
face to his. By the soft glow of lamp 
and fire some of the lines which care 
had traced upon her delicate skin be- 
came invisible; her cheeks were faintly 
flushed; her eyes were suffused with a 
light of other and happier days. So she 
had knelt, so she had looked upon that 
evening. long ago, when he had asked 
her to be his wife. For a moment—so 
surprising are the pranks which mem- 
ory will play—the present was obliter- 
ated: he saw himself a young man, the 
head of an bonorable and ancient fam- 
ily, one willing to accept and execute 
the responsibilities of his position, and 





he saw her, the sweet maid, surrender- 
ing her life to his. Even when she 
spoke the spell was not lifted, because 
the silvery quality of the voice re- 
mained constant as its owner. 

“I am not poor,” she whispered, “be- 
cause I have you. Oh, Augustus, I feel 
that I have failed, that I have not done 
my part. Our love has not stood the 
supreme test. We have drifted apart. 
Yes; indeed, indeed it is so. I have been 
a hindrance, not a help. And to-night 
you told me that you did not wish to be 
disturbed. That meant, dear, that lI, 
your wife, could and did disturb you 
—that my presence was less to you than 
my absence. And when we were pros- 
perous it was not so. You said that Il 
helped you with your work. Do you 
remember that you always liked me to 
sit near you when you were composing 
your speeches or writing your letters? 
I did not disturb you then.” 

Augustus coughed uneasily. 

“When our bad times came,” she con- 
tinued softly, “I hoped that they would 
bring us even more closely together— 
that you would need me more than be- 
fore. That was my conceit, my igno- 
rance. You need a clever wife now”’— 
she was thinking of the “unavailable 
manuscripts”—‘“‘a true helpmeet.” 

Augustus raised her, rising himself, 
so that they stood upon the shabby car- 
pet face to face, although his head tow- 
ered high above hers. 

“If I could only help you,” she mur- 
mured, “‘as you have helped me.” 

He made her sit in his chair: an ac- 
tion not without significance—to her. 
Then he said slowly, “Have I helped 
you, Betty?’ 

As he put the question he answered 
it, without compromise. He had not 
helped her in the sense she meant. No, 
not once. In silence he listened to a 
long and slightly inarticulate recital of 
what, in sober truth, he had left un- 
done. When she had finished he leaned 
against the mantelpiece, so that his 
































For the first 
to meet his 


face lay in the shadow. 
time he was unwilling 
wife’s eyes. 

“Betty,” he stammered, “are you not 
e-c-confounding p-p-practice with p-p- 
precept?’ Then, using simpler words, 
he said quickly, “I have not done these 
things you give me credit for; I have 
only said them.” 

Elizabeth smiled—the Misses Peyton- 
Pilkington, Augustus’s maiden aunts, 
said that Elizabeth’s smile had “qual- 
ity”—and shook her head. “It is just 
like you to say that,” she remarked 
with emphasis. 

“You do not know me at all.” His 
cheek flushed in the shadows because 
her silence was so eloquent. When he 
dared to look at her he saw that her 
housewifely eye had noted the bag. He 
read interrogation in the glance she 
turned from it to him, and was not un- 
willing to welcome a suspension of pro- 
ceedings which had become amazingly 
involved. 

“Where did that fat bag come from?” 

He told the story from beginning to 
end, without mention of the bonds. 

“T understand,” said Elizabeth. “You 
wanted to surprise me. How dear of 
You made certain the diamonds 
were in the bag. That is why you did 
not wish to be disturbed. And perhaps 
you wished to bear the burden of dis- 
appointment alone. Oh, Augustus! how 
can you say that I do not know 
you?” 

She rose up and kissed him; but he 
returned the kiss perfunctorily. 


you! 


“And, really and truly,” she whis- 
pered, “I do not care—at least, not 
much. If the price of a virtuous wife 


is far above rubies, is not a kind and 
tender husband a greater possession 
than all the diamonds of Golconda? 
You have opened my eyes. I see now 
that you have been worrying yourself 
to death because you thought that I 
cared. I don’t—I don’t. We have 


enough to live on; and when you get 
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work—with your great talents you 
must soon get work—we shall have 


more than enough.” 

“Work?” Augustus spoke without 
animation. “I have a plan. I think I 
can borrow a sum sufficient to start me 
in business. We shall pay off the mort- 
gage, and live once more in Portman 
Square.” 

“Bother Portman Square!” said Eliza- 
beth. “I do not like to advise you, dear, 
but——” 

“T have always 
vice. (He had seldom taken it.) 
speak freely.” 

“Then I say, don’t borrow unless the 
certainty of returning the loan is abso- 
lute; and it never is quite absolute—is 
it?—in business.” 

She blushed, because of her 
own money which was not in settle- 
ment had been borrowed by Augustus 
and lost. 

“Nothing is—er—certain,” 
gustus. 

“Please don’t borrow,’ 

Augustus rose and went to the box 
upon which was inscribed, “The Pey- 
ton-Pilkington Estate.” 

“I found these at the bottom of the 
bag,” he said. “I shall return them to 
the owner to-morrow, but——” 

He paused, for Elizabeth was smil- 
ing. She did not understand. Would 
she ever understand? 

‘Good gracious!” she exclaimed, fin- 
gering the crisp papers, “why did you 
not tell me this wonderful news at 
once? I suppose it is impossible for a 
woman to realize what it means. Oh, 
Augustus, what a delightful moment 
it will be when you give these back to 
their owner! I do envy you that!” 

“Then you shall do it,” he said sud- 
denly; and, when she protested, he in- 
sisted, refusing to take “No” for an 
answer. A few minutes later they 
went upstairs together, and Elizabeth 
but Augustus 


asked for your ad- 
“Pray 


some 


said Au- 


she pleaded. 


was soon fast asleep; 


lay awake. 
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III, 


Next day, as soon as breakfast was 
over, Elizabeth went into the City. 
Night had hardened Augustus’s reso- 
lution not to.touch the bonds again, 
and he was able to plead indisposition 
as an excuse for not accompanying 
her. Indeed, he looked wretchedly ill 
—quite unfit to brave a cutting east 
wind and streets sodden with new- 
fallen snow. Accordingly, Elizabeth 
set forth alone, in a hansom, tightly 
clutching a brown-paper parcel, which, 
for greater security, she had tied to 
her wrist. On the eve of her depart- 
ure she saw that the fire in the “li- 
bery” was brightly burning, that the 
book her lord was reading lay ready 
to his hand, that his pipes and 
matches and tobacco were within easy 
peach. As she flitted about, her eyes 
sparkling with anticipation of an en- 
trancing errand, Augustus watched 
her with a faint smile upon his pallid 
face. 

“T shall rush home as soon 
sible and tell you all about it,” she 
said, as she kissed his forehead. “You 
are giving me a wonderful treat. Only, 
I cannot understand why you should 
not wish to do this delightful thing 
yourself. Good-bye, my darling. Don’t 
stir from this nice warm room.” 

She was gone with a gay laugh upon 
her lips. Augustus lay back in his 
chair and closed his eyes. He could 
not read nor smoke. The one thing 
possible was thought. Some persons 
have never acquired the habit of 
thought, but Augustus Peyton-Pilking- 
ton was not of these. He had always 
thought consistently and coherently of 
himself, of his place in the world, of 
what he owed the world—let us be 
fair—and of what the world owed 
him. Much reflection upon these sub- 
jects had made of him the man he 
was. But now, within a brief twelve 
hours, a change had taken place—the 


as pos- 
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unexpected had come to pass. He, 
Humpty-Dumpty, had fallen from the 
top of that high and mighty wall 
which had taken nearly forty years 
to construct. Shattered though he 
was, he retained his eyesight unim- 
paired. Only now he was constrained 
to look up instead of looking down. He 
looked up, for instance, at Elizabeth, 
and hardly recognized her. If he lost 
Elizabeth——  Confound it! this beast- 
ly smoke was getting into his eyes. 
He began to walk up and down the 
room. What had he been thinking 
about? Elizabeth. She had changed 
since yesterday. The child had grown. 
Good Lord! what a fine, full stature 
she had attained to! It was pleasant 
to think of her, God bless her! But 
if he told her the truth, if he revealed 
himself as Humpty-Dumpty, if— 

“Lord Kingsworthy,” said the par- 
lor-maid. 

Augustus received the peer with for- 
mality. Upon the day after the great 
crash he had written to wife's 
cousin, asking him to do “something.” 
A Cabinet Minister pulls many strings. 
The great man sent a very courteous 
and sympathetic letter in reply; but he 
had done nothing. 

“You look peaky,” said Lord Kings- 
worthy; “but my news will give you a 


his 


fillip. Slowshire would not be Slow- 
shire if it could make up its mind 
quickly. But I’ve talked with every 


man of influence in the county, and, to 
cut it short, the Chief Constableship is 
at your service. Six hundred a year, 
a capital house—and perks! My dear 
fellow, I congratulate you from the 
bottom of my heart. I don’t think, 
mind you, that you’ve treated us quite 
squarely, shirking, as you have done, 
our—er—sympathy, and—er—so forth; 
but we have all admired your fortitude 
and integrity. Now you will come 
back to us, and Slowshire will give 
you a warm welcome. No, no, I can’t 


stay. I’m in the very deuce of a hurry, 





























as usual. Love to Betty, and tell her 
that she owes my wife two calls.” 

The door slammed behind him, 

Augustus laughed nervously. Why 
had Kingsworthy come to-day, instead 
of yesterday? Why, why, why? 

And he owed this good fortune to 
his wife. 

“My God!” he groaned. “I ought to 
tell her; I must tell her; but I can’t do 
it. She would despise me, perhaps— 
leave me.” 

The room seemed to grow chill and 
dark, despite the cheery blaze of the 
fire. 

“I won't tell her,” he said desperate- 
ly. 

IV. 


It was nearly time for luncheon 
when Elizabeth returned to the house 
in Albert Bridge Road. Augustus saw 
her descend from a smart brougham 
drawn by two magnificent blood bays. 
A tall man followed ‘her. 

“He would come,” said Elizabeth, 
when the owner of the bonds was in- 
troduced. “I told him that I believed 
you were down with the ‘flue,’ but he 
said he would risk more than that to 
thank the man who had saved him 
from ruin.” 

“Eh? said Augustus. “I thought 
that to you the loss was a fleabite.” 

Dives laughed frankly. 

“T’ll tell you the truth. I happen to 
need this money to take me out of a 
tight place. I’m a rich man; yes, but 
this war has made the richest of us 
squirm. Humanly speaking, you have 
done me a colossal service. I am eter- 
nally your debtor.” 

Seizing Augustus’s hand, he shook it 
violently. 

“And I have this,” said Blizabeth. 
“It is yours, Augustus—the advertised 
reward.” 


“Six thousand pounds!” Augustus 


stared at the cheque made payable to 
his order. 
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“Ten per cent.—and little enough, 
too,” said Dives. 

“I cannot accept—a penny,” said 
Augustus firmly. He turned quickly, 
tore up the pink slip of paper, and 


threw it into the fire. 

“Oh, Augustus!” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth. 

“My dear sir, this is—quixotic. If 
ever money was well earned, you-—— 
Pray reconsider this I be- 
seech you—for—for your wife's sake.” 

Augustus looked at his Elizabeth. 
That she was bitterly disappointed 
every line of her face and figure plain- 
ly showed. 

“No,” he said; 


” 


decision. 


“not even for her 
sake. 
The other stared, opened his lips, 
closed them again, and bowed. His 
tact, seldom at fault, warned him that 
protest would prove unavailing, that 
the decision was irrevocable. Nothing 
was left but to respect a magnificent 
piece of foily. He bowed again, twice 
—to Augustus first, and then to Eliza- 
beth, upon whom lingered 
with pleasure. Then, without a word, 
he walked slowly out ef the room. 

Augustus went back to his chair, 
while Elizabeth stood at the window, 
pressing hot cheeks against the cool 
pane. The bays dashed off, as if they 
were eager to leave Battersea; a piano- 
organ drew up at the curb, and an 
Irishman, not very successfully dis- 
guised as an Italian, began to grind 
out the opening bars of Mascagni’s 
“Intermezzo”; farther down the road 
a man was selling hot chestnuts to a 
pair of hungry-looking children. 

“Elizabeth!” 

She turned quickly, running to him 
when she saw his pale thin face sup- 
ported by a trembling hand. 

“Forgive me,” she cried ardently. 
“You are right; you always are right, 
and I am wrong. But when you de- 
stroyed the cheque, and with it so 
many pretty little castles in Spain, I 


his eyes 
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felt such a beast. I was_ hateful. 
Darling—you do forgive me, don’t 
you? As if it were possible for you— 
you—to take that man’s cheque. But 
I—well, I must make a clean preast of 
it—I was thinking of my diamonds. I 
told him about them in the brougham; 
and he said you would be sure to re- 
place them.” 

“Then you did—care?”’ 

“T am a woman, and we do like our 
pretty things. I see you are dis- 
pleased, but I must make you under- 
stand that between my likes and dis- 
likes, my fancies and whims, and my 
love for you there ls an enormous 
gulf. My dear, what a noble man you 
are!” 

“Am I?’ he said hoarsely. ‘*Wait!’ 

He led her, wondering and rather 
frightened, to a chair, turning it so 
that her face was in the shadow. He 
was sensible that an extraordinary 
quiet had fallen upon the little room. 
Was it peace? or merely the stopping 
of the piano-organ outside? 

When he had finished his story there 
was a silence. He had told his tale 
with the conciseness which character- 
ized his public speaking; and he was 
sure that his listener had absorbed 
every phrase of it. Now she was try- 
ing to adjust the real Augustus with 
the sham. He stole a glance at her. 
Her slender figure filled half the chair; 
her presence filled the universe. The 
words of a song which she sang came 
into his mind: 


The mind hath a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole world dies . 
When love is done— 


And then, somehow, she was in his 
arms, with her head upon his shoul- 
der; and after a few words, not to be 
repeated, he found himself speaking 
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of Kingsworthy ana the good news 
from Slowshire. But at the end he 
hazarded one question: 

“If I had not to#d you?” 

“Our love would have died,” she an- 
swered with conviction; then the dim- 
ples came into her cheeks. “You know, 
Augustus, I have sometimes wished 
that you were less of a saint. All 
right; I'll say no more, except this. 
If, if you had done it’—her voice fell 
to a whisper—“ I should have stuck to 
you and loved you, bond or free. You 
never doubted that—did you?” 

He closed her eager mouth with a 
kiss. 

That night a messenger-boy brought 
a packet which he had been instructed 
to deliver into the hands of Mrs. Pery- 
ton-Pilkington. . It contained five 
splendid diamopd stars and a_ note. 
The writer begged his dear lady to ac- 
cept these stars, which he hoped would 
shine as brightly as those she had lost. 
A refusal, he pointed out, would add 
an intolerable burden to obligations 
which the stars he offered were in no 
sense expected to lighten, but merely 
to brighten. Elizabeth gloated over 
the stars, and shut the case with a 
snap. 

“Put on your diamonds,’ Augustus 
commanded. 

“Oh, Augustus—” 

“Put them on—at once! And don’t 
call me Augustus! It is an absurd, 
pretentious name, which has been, I 
really believe, a millstone round my 
neck.” 

“But what shall I call you?’ 

She was so busy pinning the stars in- 
to her bodice that she missed the smile 
which flickered across her husband’s 
face. 

“When we are quite alone,” he said 
gravely, “I should like you to call me 
—Humpty-Dumpty.” 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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DRAGON-FLIES. 


In the heart of the pine-woods be- 
low Claremont lies the dragon-fly pool. 
It is called in the map the Black 
Pond, but apart from its beauty it 
owes its fame to being the established 
home of more and rarer dragon-flies 
than any pool in the South of England. 
It is always interesting to try to find 
reasons for the preference which liv- 
ing creatures show for one place rath- 
er than another. In this case it is not 
difficult to discover why the beautiful 
but rapacious dragon-flies, the raptores 
of their own world, should haunt this 
pine-wood pool in undiminished num- 
bers, while so few, comparatively 
speaking, are found along the banks 
of the Thames, and almost none on 
the tidal parts from Richmond down- 
wards. The shores of the pool are en- 
circled by the peculiar vegetation of a 
vanishing lake, belonging to a class 
which, like some of the Norfolk 
Broads, and vast areas of what is now 
sound peatland, but was in former 
ages a part of the primitive swamp, 
tends to disappear, not from lack of 
water, but by the natural growth of 
plants advancing from the margin. 
The brown-floored pine-set cup which 
holds the pool, studded with the 
moulds made by the big wood-ants, 
and covered with cones and “needles” 
from the trees, is divided from the 
raters by a flat rim of some of the 
most beautiful water vegetation pos- 
sible to see. It is no rank mass of 
sedges and rushes, sinking into mud 
and decay every autumn, but some- 
thing more indebted to light and 
sun than to mud and mists, of the 
most wonderful golden green in color, 
and of the most varied outline and 
contour. Next to the fringe of the 
pines there comes a flat plain of 


mosses, which on the far side from 











the water are compacting into whitish 
peat. These mosses as they approach 
the lake itself are more watery and 
spongy, and rise in cushions of green, 
gold, and pink, with little clumps of 
green rushes set in them. Beyond, 
where the water gains on the moss, 
are beds of water-St. John’s Wort, all 
in flower, and beyond these, at either 
end, a forest of tall feather-reeds. In 
the centre is open water, ruffled by 
the breezes, but it is among the 
mosses, reeds, and rushes, the St. 
John’s Wort beds, and the little penin- 
sulas of the pine-roots, and the shal- 
lows between them, that the swarm- 
ing larvae of the dragon-flies live un- 
til they ascend to the surface, split 
their cases, and emerge to their swift 
life in the air. When the sunbeams 
are dancing over the reeds, the flight 
of dragon-flies, great and small, slen- 
der and thick, azure, green, red, gray, 
and orange, may be seen in perfec- 
tion. When the clouds veil the sun 
they settle on the reeds, and sit mo- 
tionless across them like rods of azure, 
of emerald, and of crimson sardonyx. 

The most beautiful and numerous of 
the pool’s dragon-flies are of the most 
brilliant blue conceivable, one being 
small and slender, another a_ great 
blue-and-black fly called the Anag 
Imperator, and another a brilliant 
black-and-blue insect rather less in 
size, the A’schna mixta, with huge sap- 
phire-blue eyes. No flowers on earth 
have such a blue, heightened as the 
pure coler is by the metallic shine of 
the insect’s cuirass. We had the curi- 
osity to count the number and species 
in one small area, the size of a draw- 
ing-room table, and floored with wet 
green moss studded with round penny- 
wort leaves, and dotted here and there 


with tufts of thin rushes. There were 
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fourteen of the slender blue variety, 
five of the red-sard color, a big fero- 
cious yellow-green dragon-fly, and a 
few pale ones of a _ slender’ green 
species. From over the water one of 
the magnificent large blue Anax Im- 
perators, the pride of the lake, came 
dashing up, poised himself for an in- 
stant, and then, marking a large bee- 
like fly passing slowly by, twisted, 
mounted a foot or so, dashed at it, 
seized it in its feet or jaws, it was im- 
possible to see which, and sailed away 
with its prize across the pool like a 
hawk carrying a_ partridge. The 
speed of the flight is like a swallow’s, 
and in addition the dragon-flies, unlike 
most insects, can fly backwards. In 
the moss at the bottom of the rushes 
lay something shining and gently mov- 
ing. It was a medium-sized dragon- 
fiy, just emerged from the larva-case, 
and as yet too weak to fly. Every one 
who has watched butterflies or moths 
after they have emerged from the 
cbrysalis knows the extraordinary nat- 
ural miracle accompanies the 
growth of the wings. When the but- 
terfly or moth struggles out from the 
chrysalis-case it appears to have only 
dwarf wings, and any one would 
think that it was not properly devel- 
oped. A privet hawk-moth, for in- 
_stance, will emerge with all its body 
formed, but with 


which 


and legs properly 
wings only half an inch long. In an 


hour they will have grown to. their 
full shape and dimensions. What 
happens is that the folded and ap- 


is really 
ribs, 


parently rudimentary wing 
like a parachute with hollow 
which have to be inflated first with 
tuices and then with air. This sets up 
the ribs, and expands the wing, and as 
the whole structure hardens, fills, and 
so the miraculous growth goes 


dries 
on. 
The same happens 1n the case of the 
dragon-fly, which has what look only 
like the stumps 


of wings when it 
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emerges from the These the 
creature quivers and shakes, while it 
forces air in and causes them to ex- 
pand. This dragon-fly had apparently 
satisfied itself in regard to the size of 
But the material had not 
hardened. Instead of the dry, rust- 
ling tale-like wings, with veins like 
fine steel-wire, of the perfect dragon- 
fly, these were like the thinnest gela- 
tine or wet “cracker” paper or gold- 
beater’s-skin, shining with iridescent 
lustre in very pale opal hues. The case 
from which it had emerged must have 
been close by, but was not discovered. 
The larvae when in the water are 
quite as ferocious as are the dragon- 
flles when in the air. They can both 
swim and run, and are deadly enemies 
of fish-spawn, and, indeed, of any 
living creatures which they can catch. 
When they feel that they are going to 
become something else, their first im- 
pulse is to climb out of the water up a 
stick or reed. One of the large green- 
and-black kind taken as a larva was 
kept in a basin with a flower-pot part- 
ly broken to form a den for it to hide 
in. Here it fed and _ flourished for 
some weeks, until it showed a disposi- 
tion to climb up the flower-pot. To 
make things to its liking, a stick was 
stuck into the flower-pot hole for the 
larva to walk up and get through its 
metamorphosis comfortably. Next day 
it was seen on the stick. A nearer 
approach showed that it was only the 
shell, out of which the full-formed in- 
sect had crept by a split in the back of 
the thorax. In the evening the drag- 
on-fly, which had probably been sitting 
on a tree to “harden,” appeared vigor- 
ously hawking about in the garden 
where it had lived as a larva under 
the flower-pot. One wonders whether 
it could see its old shape, which re- 
mained quite perfect as a shell on the 
stick, and whether it realized what it 
had been. 
Some of the 


pupa. 


its wings. 


dragon-flies are very 
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pale and colorless when they emerge, 
and only assume their brilliant hues 
gradually. Possibly high feeding has 
something to do with their splendor of 
eolor. It is said that on almost the 
last appearance of the vanished great 
copper butterfly in the Fens the swarm 
only survived for two days. On the 
third morning nothing but wings were 
found lying about, just as pigeons’ or 
grouse’s wings are found where a fal- 
con has been feeding. The dragon- 
flies had attacked and eaten every 
butterfly. This was told to the writer 
some thirty years ago by a gentlemaa 
who had seen them, and had a very 
considerable number of the great 
coppers which he had secured, in 
his collection. The wing-power of 
the dragon-flies is probably greater 
than that of any other insect. 
They can travel great distances 
if they please, and have been seen 
from ships very far out at sea. Not 
all dragon-flies haunt water or the 
neighborhood of aquatic plants after 
they have emerged and can fly. The 
large common green-and-black species 
often leaves the waterside altogether 
and takes up a beat on the drive lead- 
ing to a country house. This suits it 
exactly, for the lines of trees on either 
side prevent the insects haunting the 
drive from escaping readily, and the 
fierce, voracious dragon-fly cruises at 
lightning speed up and down the 
ready-made trap, in which it has the 
other creatures even more at its 
mercy than the greyhounds have the 
hare at an “enclosed” coursing meet- 
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ing. Some species do not remain ever 
on the wing, but sit on boughs of trees, 
whence they dash off like a flycatcher 
or a kingfisher watching from a bough, 
at passing insects, which they bring 
back to their perch and devour. It is 
said that certain kinds of dragon-fly 
become so completely terrestrial that 
they have to avoid touching the water, 
yet are obliged to lay their eggs either 
in that element or in a place or on 
something which will be eventually 
covered by water. They meet this 
difficulty by descending upon the dry 
leaves of water-lilies and laying the 
eggs there. In the autumn when the 
waters rise these leaves, being an- 
chored: by their stems to the root be- 
low, are drawn beneath the surface, 
and the dragon-flies’ eggs are con- 
veyed beneath the water without dan- 
ger to the insect when laying them. A 
rather ingenious class of steam life- 
boat built for the Royal Lifeboat So- 
ciety is something on the same “lines” 
of design in regard to propelling pow- 
er as the larvae into which these eggs 
in course of time develop. The life- 
boat is propelled by jets of water 
sucked in at one hole and forced out 
at another, thus avoiding a_ screw, 
which is apt to be entangled by wreck- 
age ropes and fouled. The larva, 
which can swim well enough, has a 
special “jet” system for silent ap- 
proach towards its victims, which it 
thus glides under without moving its 
legs, and then attacks them like a sub- 
marine. 
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The Short Story. 


THE SHORT STORY. 


To hear people talk, we might sup- 
pose that the short story was one of 
Mr. Kipling’s many inventions, or at 
any rate that it went back no further 
than Gautier or Poe. As a matter of 
fact, any attempt to trace it to its 
earliest forms would involve an in- 
vestigation into the relative antiquity 
of some of the oldest documents in 
the world. No doubt a certain dif- 
ference of treatment has grown up— 
there is a greater latitude of omission 
and suggestion, of producing impres- 
sions by half-words and the color of 
phrases; and story telling to-day has 
become a subtler, though not a great- 
er, art. Let any one compare Voltaire 
with any Frenchman of the /fin-de- 
siecle, and he will need no further ex- 
planation. Either tells a story com- 
plete in itself, raising no further ques- 
tion of origin or sequel; it thus dif- 
fers from a chapter in a novel and 
proves sufficient to itself. The thirst 
for stories is undying; each generation 
tells them with the devices it prefers. 
But the stories in the main are the 
same, and since the beginning of the 
world they have been short as well as 
long. At any rate, to regard the short 
story from the historical point of view 
is to dispose of the claim that for its 
elaboration certain elusive qualities of 
intellect are required, wholly distinct 
from those which create the ampler 
proportions of the full-grown novel. In 
point of fact, since the beginning of 
modern literature (and indeed there is 
no need for the qualification of mod- 
ern) the rule for prose fiction has been 
the same as in poetry and the other 
arts; those who have produced master- 
pieces on the grand scale have been 
no less great in manipulating smaller 
and more restricted work. 

Almost without exception the great- 


est aovelists have when they chose, 
excelled in the writing of the short 
story. Sometimes it was a more or 
less irrelevant narrative dragged into 
the midst of the long novel—as by 
Cervantes, Fielding, Smollett, Scott, 
and Dickens; indeed, the practice, if 
it be dead, died out only with Steven- 
son’s deliberate imitation of Scott in 
“The Story of Tod Lapraik.” Some- 
times it was an entirely disconnected 
episode in a picaresque novel, as “Gil 
Blas.” Sometimes the writer employs 
both methods, as Sterne; at others, as 
in scae of the cases we have already 
quoted, it is hard to say in which cat- 
egory he should be included. The best 
of all short stories is probably “Wan- 
dering Willie’s Tale” in ‘‘Redgaunt- 
let,” a story which Scott wrote and 
corrected with most unusual care, and 
which will live as long as any whole 
Waverley novel, while—to come down 
to our own day of smaller things— the 
best of Mr. Hardy’s “Wessex Tales” 
will outlive whole wildernesses of 
Judes or D'Urbervilles and rank with 
“The Trumpet Major,” and “Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” Among the 
longer artists there are but few ,excep- 
tions; it is true that some writers are 
too voluminous, too much overflowing 
with vitality and eagerness to observe 
the narrower limits. Dumas and 
Hugo never achieved the necessary 
concentration and_ restraint, while 
Thackeray, for all the excellence of 
his short papers, has left us no indis- 
putable masterpiece in _ little which 
will rank with “Esmond” or “Vanity 
Fair.” It is only natural that the 
converse rule must be laid down with 
more reservation. The painter of 
small easel pictures more seldom ex- 
cels in fresco or broad canvases. So 
Poe is a great master in the short 


























The Short Story. 


story only, unless “The Narrative of 
Arthur Gordon Pym” oversteps the 
limits we are laying down; and Mr. 
Kipling has not yet convinced the 
world of his possession of “la longue 
haleine” in spite of “Kim” and “The 
Light that Failed.” And when we 
descend to writers of the second rank 
it is only natural that we should find 
them more frequently lacking in the 
power of construction and manage- 
ment which are necessary to secure 
success on the larger scale. Of course, 
the short story which is literature has 
excellent reasons for its length. It 
may be that the idea is merely fanci- 
ful and would not bear expansion, as 
in the case of some of Hawthorne’s 
allegories. “Elsie Venner” is an in- 
stance of this failing, and was only 
saved by virtue of Dr. Holmes’s genial 
intelligence and charm. On the other 
hand, the style most suitable for the 
idea may be most effective within 
brief limits, as in some of the almost 
perfect work of Mr. Henry James. 
“The Master of Beltraffio” would be 
no masterpiece if it were protracted to 
the length of “The Portrait of a 
Lady.” 

It is hard to say to which nation 
the palm for the short story should be 
awarded. On the Continent it would 
be hard to deny it to France, and Rus- 
sia, if only as the mother country of 
Turgenieff, must surely stand among 
the highest. But, leaving foreign lit- 
erature on one side, we must acknowl- 
edge that this is the department of the 
literature of the English tongue in 
which our native writers of recent 
years have unquestionably been sur- 
passed by their brethren across the 
Atlantic. It would be hard to name 
four Englishmen who, as writers of 
short stories in the Victorian era, are 
at all equal to Hawthorne and Poe, 
Bret Harte and Mr. Henry James. All 
four of these are entirely individual 
and have few, if any, points in com- 
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mon except this, that, while truly orig- 
inal, their work is in consonance with 
the best traditions of English style. 
Hawthorne and Poe, besides their ac- 
tual achievements in writing, are also 
what has been called “seminal” auth- 
ors in a high degree; their influence 
has lived and spread and has affected 
for good the work of many who have 
hardly heard their names or, at any 
rate, come consciously beneath their 
influence. Who the English cham- 
pions should be is a question which 
would depend largely upon questions 
of length, and the right to extract epi- 
sodes from books and call them short 
stories. Dickens is safe for one; but 
did Thackeray write anything that 
beyond dispute can be called a first- 
rate short story? Can we resist the 
claims of the author of “Will o’ the 
Mill” and “Thrawn Janet,” to say 
nothing of the clamorous demands of 
his personal friends? What about Dis- 
raeli and “Ixion in Heaven”? Are 
George Eliot’s “Scenes of Clerical 
Life” short enough or sufficiently rep- 
resentative of her best work to revive 
her claims? Is Galt’s sketch of ‘The 
Wearifu’ Woman” enough of a tale to 
be a qualification? It is in the Ely- 
sian Fields that the contest must be 
held and these preliminaries adjusted, 
and very different views may there 
prevail. In the meantime, let us be 
grateful for those of the possible com- 
petitors who remain to us on this 
side. For all his faults, chief among 
these is Mr. Kipling, who is before all 
things a teller of stories, and who 
hates the superfluous word. This is 
neither the time nor place to enlarge 
upon his style, upon its merits or its 
defects. It is virile, it is full of vivid- 
ness and surprise, and It is admirably 
adapted to his needs. If the ierkiness 
and violence and vulgarity that we 
find in his imitators be deplorable, at 
any rate he has taught them a virtue 
of which they knew little before—they 
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have learned from their original to be 
brief. 

These remarks have been suggested 
by the fact that Mr. Sherwin Cody 
has collected in a small volume what 
he calls “Selections from the World’s 
Greatest Short Stories, illustrative of 
the History of Short Story Writing” 
(Chicago: McClurg. $1.00). It con- 
tains thirteen tales, including four 
from foreign sources “rewritten” by 
the editor. We learn with terror that 
the University of Chicago has estab- 
lished a course in short-story writing, 
but the work before us is apparently 
intended not so much “to instruct the 
professional reader” as to carry out 
the “large and important work of as- 
sisting the general reader to a more 
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intelligent reading of fiction.” The re- 
sult is not exhilarating, and the in- 
troductions recall the discourses deliv- 
ered by a “personal conductor” to a 
of uneducated tourists. A 
reference to “Beaudelaire’ does not 
reassure us. “Le Collier’ of Maupas- 
sant is included as “a suitable para- 
digm for the study of constructive fic- 
tion.” Of prose style, we are told, 
“among writers of fiction it was 
Thackeray who perfected and made 
best use of it. He is the acknowledged 
master of limpid and beautiful style 
... his words tripping along with 
never an ungraceful angle.” To vary 
a story told of Thackeray himself, we 
feel very much inclined to ask, “How 
does Mr Cody know?” 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. are soon to publish 
the novel which Sir Walter Besant 
completed shortly before his death. It 
is entitled “No Other Way.” 


The Edinburgh Review completed 
the one hundredth year of its publica- 
tion with the July number. The Oc- 
tober number will contain an article 
dealing wth the whole history of the 
Review, together with some portraits. 


Mrs. Alexander Hector, better known 
to novel-readers as Mrs. Alexander, 
died recently at the age of seventy- 
seven. Before her death she had passed 
for the press the proofs of a new novel 
entitled “Stronger than Love” which 
has since been published. 


Mr. Bernard Capes complains with 
some bitterness and a good deal of jus- 
tice because “The Mill of Silence” has 


been announced as a new book from 
his pen. It is, in fact, a reprint of an 
earlier and almost-forgotten book, and 
is published at this time without the 
author’s consent. 


Among the names included in the last 
Civil List pensions is that of Mr Aus- 
tin Dobson for two hundred and fifty 
pounds “in recognition of his distin- 
guished literary attainments and of his 
eminence as a poet.” It is a grant with 
the fitness of which no one will quarrel. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s fiction list 
for September includes Mr. Aldrich’s 
volume of short stories, “A Sea Turn,” 
already mentioned in these pages, ‘“The 
Diary of a Saint” by Arlo Bates, “A 
Downrenter’s Son” by Ruth Hall, 
which is a story of New York sixty 
years ago, and a new edition of an old 


favorite, Maria S. Cummins’s “The 
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Lamplighter.” They will publish be- 
sides three volumes of juvenile fiction, 
“The Champion” by Charles Egbert 
Craddock, "The Flag on the Hilltop” 
by Mary Tracy Earle, and “Lois Mal- 
let’s Dangerous Gift” by Mary Cather- 


ine Lee. 


The total number of new novels pub- 
lished in England in 1901 was 1,513 and 
the flood of fiction promises to be as 
great as ever during the coming sea- 
son. The lists of two publishers alone 
include between forty and fifty new 
novels with which an early start has 
been made. 


It appears now that the forthcoming 
correspondence between Thomas Car- 
lyle and his wife, edited by Mr. Car- 
lyle’s thrifty nephew and executor, will 
fill four The original pub- 
lishers of Carlyle’s writings, both in 
London and New York, declined the 
venture, considering the terms exacted 


volumes. 


too high. 


It will be learned with pleasure that 
the Macmillans are to publish the two 
courses of lectures which the late Lord 
Acton delivered as Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, one on 
“The French Revolution” and the other 
on “General Modern History.” Later, 
there is a prospect of one or two vol- 


umes of essays. 


No more contributions to literature 


may reasonably be looked for from Mr. 


Shorthouse, the author of “John Ingle- 
sant’ who, although not yet seventy 
years of age, is a confirmed invalid. 
Mr. Shorthouse has written five novels 
and several short stories, but he never 
reached in his later work the high level 
of his first book, which is not surpris- 
ing, since no one else of his generation 
has reached it either, in that particu- 
lar field of fiction. Literature with Mr. 
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Shorthouse has been a diversion and an 
avocation; his main business has been 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 


The titles of the “Condensed Novels” 
by Bret Harte which are to be pub- 
lished this fall contain a cheerful prom- 
ise of entertainment. David Harum 
appears appropriately as “Dan’l Bo- 
rem”; “Rupert the Resembler” will be 
of special interest to Anthony Hope; 
recent historical fiction is touched off 
in “The Adventures of John Longbow”; 
and in “The Golly and the Christian, 
or the Minx and the Manxman” devo- 
tees of Hall Caine will find something 
to their profit. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston, writing to The 
Atheneum from 57 Gorham street, 
Cambridge, Mass., gives the following 
account of a recent discovery: 


A few of your readers will doubt- 
less be interested to hear of the discoy- 
ery of a copy of the memoirs of Queen 
‘Mary Caroline. The fact that the 
Queen had left a MS. record first be- 
came known a few years ago through 
Count de la Ville sur Yllon and Baron 
Lumbroso (see the latter’s “Corre- 
spondance de Murat,” Introduction), 
The copy seen by them was immediate- 
ly withdrawn from the reach of inves- 
tigation by the late King Humbert. 
That which I had the good fortune to 
discover a few months ago is histori- 
cally of much importance, especially 
for the Queen’s relations with Lord 
William Bentinck. It deals at length 
with the years 1805 to 1814, and is 
continued down to within a few weeks 
of the Queen’s death. It contains, in 
an appendix, copies of a large number 
of documents, many unpublished, 
some of importance. I have made con- 
siderable use of this MS. for a history 
of Naples between the years 1805 and 
1821 on which I am engaged. To any 
especially interested in the subject I 
shall be pleased to give further inform- 
ation. 
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DOMINUS ILLUMINATIO MEA. 

In the hour of death, after this life’s 
whim, 

When the heart beats low, and the eyes 
grow dim, 

And pain has exhausted every limb— 

The lover of the Lord shall trust in 

Him. 


When the will has forgotten the life- 
long aim, 

And the mind can only disgrace its 
fame, 

And a man is uncertain of his own 
name— 

The power of the Lord shail fill this 

frame. 


When the last sigh is heaved, and the 
last tear shed, 

And the coffin is waiting beside the 
bed, 

And the widow and child forsake the 
dead— 

The angel of the Lord shall lift this 

head. 


For even the purest delight may pall, 
And power must fail, and the pride 
must fall, 
And the love of the dearest friends 
grow small— 
But the glory of the Lord is all in all. 


THERE’S A WIND A-BLOWING. 

It’s a warm wind, the west wind, ful! 
of birds’ cries. 

I never hear the west wind but tears 
are in my eyes. 

For it comes from the west lands, the 
old brown hills. 

And April’s in the west wind, and daf- 
fodils. 


It’s a fine land, the west land, for 
hearts as tired as mine, 

Apple orchards blossom there, and the 
air’s like wine. 

There is cool green grass there, where 
men may lie at rest, 

And the thrushes are in song there, 
fluting from the west. 


“Will ye not come home, brother? ye 
have been long away, 

It’s April and blossom time and white 
is the may. 


And bright is the sun, brother, and 
warm is the rain. 

Will ye not come home, brother, home 
to us again? 

“The young corn is green, brother, 
where the rabbits run, 

It’s blue sky and white clouds and 
warm rain and sun. 

It’s song to a man’s soul, brother, fire 
to a man’s brain, 

To hear the wild bees 
merry spring again. 


and see the 


‘ 


; 

“Larks are singing in the west, brother, 
above the green wheat. 

So will ye not come home, brother, 
and rest your tired feet? 

I’ve a balm for bruised hearts, brother, 
sleep for aching eyes,”’ 

Says the warm wind, the west wind, 
full of birds’ cries. 


It’s the white road westward is the 
road I must tread 

To the green grass, the cool grass, and 
rest for heart and head, 

To the violets and the warm hearts and 
the thrushes’ song, 

In the fine land, the west land, the land 
where I belong. 

John Masefield. 
The Speaker. 


GATE OF TEARS. 


(TO G. A. 8.) 
Far upon the farther side 
Of the Gate of Tears 
Lies a country calm and wide; 
There is peace at eventide 
Far upon the farther side 
Of the Gate of Tears. 


THE 


Never gale or tempest blows 
Thro’ the Gate of Tears; 

That autumnal valley knows 

Neither nightingale nor rose; 

All the hills are crowned with snows 
Where the snowdrop peers. 


There a broken heart may rest, 
Free from hopes or fears, 
Undesiring, undistress’d; 
While the sunset in the west 
Gilds the worst and grays the best, 
Through the Gate of Tears. 
Mary Robinson. 








